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EVERY POET--EVERY SONGWRITER 


i)! RHYMING | NEEDS THE BROAD FIELD OF EXPRESSION 
| | DICTIONARY FOUND IN THE 


RHYMING DICTIONARY 


A Handy Book that Immediately Tells You the 
Particular Word You Can’t Recall. 


























In the ordinary dictionary words are arranged according to the letter 


they begin with— 

In the RHYMING DICTIONARY every word in the English language 
is listed according to its termination. Thus you can quickly find a suitable 
rhyming word for any situation that may arise—there’s no delay, no mental 


searching for the word you need. 


A HELPFUL DAILY ASSISTANT 


This book is the most HELPFUL assistant any writer could desire. 
For instance, suppose you've written a line ending with the word “night.” 
You need the word most appropriate to your subject which will rhyme with 
“night.” Reaching for your RHYMING DICTIONARY you turn to “night” 
and there you find “height, fight, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, 
white, tight, kite, bite,” etc. 

A clearer, more concise method of expression in YOUR writing will 
soon establish a distinctive style and bring you profitable recognition. It’s 
to vour own advantage to have this splendid reference book in your library. 


700 Pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Clothbound. 


Clip and mail the coupon TODAY—let this useful book help to make 
your literary career all that you want it to be. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (check or money order) for a copy of the helpful book, 


RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
It’s understood that if I am not satisfied with it after a three-day examination, I 


can return the book and get my money back at once. 


Street 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words, the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 


Send me by return mail 


one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Have You Imagination? 


IF YOU HAVE—A BIG OPPORTUNITY 
AWAITS YOU 


Photoplay producers are demand- 
ing stories. They want stories 
filled with action—stories that will 
appeal to a more discriminating 
theatre-going public. The time is 
past when any old kind of a story 
could be filmed and made into a 
success. The novelty has worn off 
of the movies—audiences are be- 
coming more critical. Not even 
fine acting will of itself suffice— 
because the theatre patrons have 
realized the value of a good story 
and they demand this background 
for their favorite stars. Conse- 
quently, as we have said, the pro- 
ducers are searching for good 
stories. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity for writers with imagination 
—with the ability to think strong, 
gripping plots full of life and action, 
Writers with this ability will be 
welcomed and will be paid well for 
their efforts. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
WANTED 


In a recent editorial appearing 
in The Writer’s Digest, Theme 
H, Ince, the noted producer, ad- 
vises writers to “Stick to Human 
Nature.” Mr. Ince has made a 
thorough study of motion picture 
needs, and is as well or better able 
to tell what kind of stories are 
wanted than any other man. His 
message simply means that the 
public is tired of inconsequential, 
impossible stories, Instead, they 
want stories of real life—with a 
real theme and a highly dramatic 
but altogether possible plot. Plots 
of this kind are all around just 
waiting for the writer with suffi- 
cient imagination and the proper 
knowledge of photoplay technique 





Read What Some of Our 
Students Say 


“I have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth 
the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at sev- 
eral times yours. Enclosed find 
$5.00 in payment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. % ¢& 


“I was certainly glad to see 
The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing which came by this 
morning’s mail. Of course, I 
have had no time for a thorough 
examination, but from a quick 
but not careless survey of it, I 
think you have beaten them all. 
I have four or five other courses, 
but this seems to be the most 
sensible and careful statement 
I have seen.” 
Washington, D. C. Ss. M. N. 


“I have just received your 
‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one 
of the best Courses along this 
line that I have found on the 
market. The Course is worth 
many times the price.” 
Plymouth, Texas. 3 & BP 











IDEAL COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


This comprehensive set of lessons 
has been most carefully prepared 
to enable amateur writers to 
quickly familiarize themselves with 
the steps necessary in the proper 
preparation of their stories. There 


are twenty complete. lessons, in- 
cluding a sample photoplay synop- 
sis. Each lesson takes up an 
essential point and discusses it so 
clearly and concisely, that it cannot 
be misunderstood. The’ entire 
course is free from technical terms 
—every thought being expressed in 
the everyday language of the stu- 
dent. Already hundreds of am- 
bitious writers have found this 
Course to be just the help that they 
needed to start them on the right 
road. What it has done for them 
it will also do for you. 


OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Here is your chance to obtain 
this ‘Ideal’? Course in Photoplay 
Writing at a special introductory 
price. Regularly, the Course costs 
$5.00, but at present you can secure 
it and a year’s subscription to The 
Writer’s Digest ($7 value) for only 
$5.00. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you wish it, it is unnecessary 
for you to send any money with 
your order. Simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to us. 
When the postman delivers the 
Course to you, pay him $5.00. The 
course is yours and you will re- 
ceive the next twelve big, illus- 
trated issues of The Writer’s Digest. 
Should: you for any reason find the 
Course unsatisfactory, you may 
return it within three days after 
receipt and have your money re- 
funded. 





to cash in upon them. 


$500 TO $2,000 FOR A 
mit STORY 


And successful photoplay writers 
do indeed cash in. Producers will 
gladly pay from $500 to $2,000 for 
acceptable stories. That is a price 
worth working for and should be 
an incentive to every one who 
wants to put their most earnest 
efforts into their work. Today it 
is the story for which these sums It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the course can be 
are paid, and not the writer’s name __ returned within three days after its receipt and my money will be re- 
or reputation, A large staff of funded at once and my subscription to the magazine cancelled without 
readers is employed in every studio question. 
and every story gets a thorough 
reading in the hope that it may be 
a new masterpiece. You, if you 
have the necessary quality of imag- 
ination, are in a position to sell 
your stories for large sums as soon 
as you learn the fundamental prin- 
iples of the photoplay story. 

These you will quickly find in the 


USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
919 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Please send me The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing, and 
enter my name to receive The Writer’s Digest for one year. 

CII agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers the Course. 

OI enclose $5.00 herewith. 
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Why Work in the Dark? 


AVE you stories that ought to sell—but don’t? Are you trying to find out what 
is wrong—but simply can not lay your finger on the reason? Are you doubtful 
as to the proper market for other stories? If so, you are working in the dark. 

That is unnecessary. You can throw light on your problems by securing 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 


Constructive criticism as given by The Writer’s Digest Department of Criticism 
means the opinion of critics of long experience. It means a thorough reading of your 
manuscript—a careful weighing of your plot—your style—your construction—your 
characterization until a thorough analysis of your work has been made. It then 
means a letter of advice carefully pointing out the defects of your story and suggesting 
the changes necessary to perfect it. Included will also be suggestions as to possible 
markets, suggestions which have proved beneficial to many clients, as their testi- 
monials show. ; 

PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO YOUR STORY 
A personal, constructive criticism ‘of an individual story or article counts more 


than a book of generalized advice. The ability to criticize one’s own work is lacking 
in many writers, even those of long experience. One of them recently said: 





“I recently wrote an article and revised it six 
times. I showed it to all my friends and weighed 
and used many of their suggestions. Still it did not 
quite satisfy me, although I could not analyze its 
defect. I then sent the manuscript to a capable 
critic who had an absolutely fresh viewpoint on 
me and my work, and it came back with such 
sound and helpful advice on points that had been 
entirely overlooked, that I was able to revise and 
find ready sale for it.” 











CHARGES FOR CRITICISM 
Criticism of Prose Manuscripts 


NE ME OR IN eins eran Gow ciple ein ehecke Wile olay HR EGA Sacer $1.00 
SE CN og arin cat ongta ra Mahatouein se iemare ee leiw eae eiee 1.75 
SE rN PI EN ceils ie ce lpl-gtccsa ve sala NS Fas erro STR Soe OLS 2.50 
SPR ODT NT MUNN a 0d rn silent lg \prellep 02. ath la wIo Drals SG wea 3.15 
RN ORRTIE IN ng ta orca ic ae iG iaie ia. swiseehpienetause le NMip ster 3.80 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 
50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


_ , Criticism of Verse 
5 Cents per line—minimum charge.............cecceccecsees $1.00 
Over 100 lines, 4 cents per line. 


Criticism of Photoplays 

Minimum charge of $2.00 for any scenario or synopsis. If over 

2000 words, $1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 75 

cents per 1000. 

Manuscript Typing. 
Careful manuscript typing, with close attention to punctuation, 
one carbon included, 75c per 1000 words. 
NOTE—Payment for criticism or for typing should accompany the manuscript. 
Postage for the return of the manuscript should also be included. 
: This department is at your service. Why, then, should you continue working 
in the dark? Turn to the light TODAY by sending a manuscript for the attention of 
our Criticism Department. 
Address all communications 
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BUTLER BUILDING CRITICISM DEPARTMENT CINCINNATI, O. 
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A FEW SECRETS FOR THE SYNDICATE WRITER 


Being an Interview with O. O. McIntyre, in all probability the highest paid feature 
writer in America. 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew. 


if CAME to known O. O. McIntyre about 
two years ago when, desiring to syn- 
dicate some stuff of my own, I sought out 
the writer of “New York Day by Day,” a 
column which appears daily in so many 
large papers that should it cease for one 
day only an accumulated cry of anguish 
would go up from the throats of millions 
of readers. I wanted advice and sugges- 
tion. 

A man who has arrived at an enviable 
goal without encountering obstacles which 
have appeared insuperable, who has stepped 
easily and naturally into his destined niche, 
without invoking a lot of comment from 
friends and relatives concerning “square 
pegs and round holes,” is fortunate. He is 
in position to give cheerful advice to be- 
ginners which would induce them to go 
ahead without the least damper upon their 
virgin ardor. Which is all very well. 
There are many good writers who have ar- 
rived without experiencing much difficulty 
on the way. But there are a far greater 
number who have been through the mill, 
who have attained what they have attained 
by the sheer persistence of their effort and 
the consciousness that they have something 
definite to offer the world. Of these latter, 
Mr. McIntyre is one. And it would be 
hard to find any one who can speak more 
iuthoritatively on the subject of feature 
writing. 

His real name is Oscar Odd McIntyre, 
and he hails from Plattsburg, Mo. He is 
known, however, to a great many people— 
‘specially at the meetings of the Dutch 





Treat Club, at the famous old Browne’s 
Chop House, in New York—as “Double O.” 
On the occasion of my meeting with him 
he was living at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on 
Madison Avenue, New York City; his 
family consists of his wife—the “poor 
wretch” to whom he so often refers in his 
paraphrases of the Pepys Diary. He wel- 
comed me very cordially —a slender man 
with hair prematurely gray,—as he is tread- 
ing only close upon the heels of forty,— 
with a keen intelligent face and pleasant 
manner. 

“Just remember this,” he said, after we 
had talked a few minutes, “if you have any- 
thing in the way of a feature to offer read- 
ers of newspapers,—anything that is con- 
crete and definite and interesting, you can 
make a go of it if you syndicate it. You 
may not be able to hook up with an es- 
tablished syndicate. Sometimes, by the 
way, that isn’t always the best thing. But 
you can send out your copy yourself, and if 
it’s good, it will go. 1 know whereof I 
speak in this respect, for until a very short 
time ago I syndicated all my own stuff. 
At the outset that was not from choice. 
3ut I’ll have to go back a little bit. 

“IT have been a newspaper man ever 
since I left college, something like twenty 
years ago. My first job was reporting on 
the Gallipolis (Ohio) Journal, and while I 
was there I wrote features for the Colum- 
bus Tribune. This latter was the work I 
liked,—feature writing. It has a charm 
and diversity that no other branch of the 
journalistic profession can offer. The 
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feature writer is permitted in his stories to 
give voice to his own personality, some- 
thing which, largely, he cannot do in plain 
news writing. Hence, if he has any latent 
literary individuality it will soon manifest 
itself. On the other hand, preparing his 
copy rapidly for the press, and often under 
great pressure, develops the “newspaper 
style” in the writer, so that he is in reality 
a combination of article-writer and reporter. 
Therefore, as I say, I felt a decided leaning 
to the feature end of the game. But an 
offer of a political editorial job on the Day- 
ton Herald took me there, and before very 


my room. Here of necessity, I took up 
free-lance writing. I wrote for everything 
imaginable. I did publicity for hotels. I 
wrote articles for house organs. I did news 
stories and Sunday features for news- 
papers. I sent in stuff to trade journals. 
And let me say right here that the so-called 
hack writer—the fellow who writes for 
the sort of publications I have just men- 
tioned—has a good field before him. House 
organs, Sunday newspapers, trade journals, 
—the editors of these are always looking 
out for writers who can supply them with 
stories to interest their readers. And they 


long it led to the managing editor’s chair. 
fascination about 


“There is a certain 
newspaper editing which 
is so well known that it 
is hardly necessary to 
speak of it; but at any 
rate it was strong 
enough to hold me, de- 
spite my penchant for 
feature work. So that 
when I had a chance to 
become city editor on 
the Cincinnati Post, I 
took it. This also 
brought me, in time, to 
the managing editor’s 
desk. 

“And then I did the 
thing which practically 
every writer does, or 
wants to do, some time 
in his career: I went to 
New York. There I in- 
vested all the money I 


pay for them, too. 
acquaintance do nothing but supply these 





IT’S UP TO YOU 


“Just remember this, if you have any- 
thing in the way of a feature to offer 
readers of newspapers—anything that is 
concrete and definite and interesting—you 
can make a go of it if you syndicate it.” 


I hope every reader of The Writer’s 
Digest will get the full import of Mr. 
McIntyre’s statement. Naturally he is 
speaking from his experience as a success- 
ful syndicate writer and so refers to that 
branch of the profession, 


But whatever you write, it is also true 
that there is a place for your work if you 
have something to say to your readers. 
So you see, it’s up to you—get something 
that is concrete, that is definite, and then 
dress it up in-a manner that will interest 
the readers you hope to reach and your 
worries are past. 


Yes, it’s up to you to turn out work 
that meets the demand of the reading 
public. Mr. McIntyre did that and today 
he is enjoying a full reward for his efforts. 


Some writers of my 


hack articles and make 
mighty good _livings. 
They get into touch with 
a series of house organ 
editors, say, who soon 
begin to call upon them 
regularly for the articles 
they need. They become 
established — and _ with- 
out a great deal of 
trouble if they are fairly 
keen—as contributors to 
Sunday supplements of 
newspapers; and while 
the returns are not so 
large as the highest class 
magazines pay, they are 
quick. And if I know 
anything about it all all, 
quick returns are what 
the writer is looking for. 

“You may not con- 


had in the part owner- 





sider that sort of writing 


ee 2 agit ; 
very artistic, or as meas- 








ship of a magazine.” 

The speaker paused 
here, as though unwilling to go on, but 
proceeded after a few moments. 

“For a long while after that time, I didn’t 
like to speak, or even to think, of my experi- 
ences during those first few years in New 
York. Now I can see that what occurred 
was the best thing that could have happened 
to me. The magazine went by the board; 
the whole business went completely under, 
and when I came to the surface, so to say, 
I found myself loaded down with a weight 
of debt. 

“And that wasn’t the worst of it. My 
constitution had not been very robust, and 
the result of my unsuccessful adventure 
was that I suffered a complete nervous 
breakdown and was compelled to keep to 


uring high on the stand- 
ard of literary attainment; but it contains 
an element of certainty as to returns that 
short-stories and the like do not possess. 
The call of the fleshpots,—especially when 
the call admits of the person doing some 
kind of writing—is extremely insistent. 

“Tt was while I was laid up in my room 
that the idea of writing a daily New York 
letter occurred tome. There are thousands 
of people all over the country who are in- 
terested in New York and what New 
Yorkers are doing. They are able to gather 
a great deal about the doings of the great 
and near-great—the scandal and the his- 
tory-making episodes—from the large 
established supplements of newspapers, but 
there was so much else to interest people,— 
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things small in themselves ; happenings and 
customs and incidents which one scarcely 
ever pays any attention to, but which in 
reality make up the warp and woof of the 
city’s existence. I thought that if I could 
write something each day telling of these 
things‘ off the beaten track,” so to speak, it 
would interest readers. 


week out of this ‘colyum.’ It was discour- 
aging work, and I suppose the only reason 
I kept at it was the fact that I was unable 
to leave my room. In syndicating a column 
of this kind, the competition is very great,— 
so great in fact that the columnist has to 
develop an entirely new idea and a different 
style from any synd- 
icated feature on the 





“Well, I took the 
idea to the syndicate 
man. You know their 
plan, I presume? They 
bear the expense of 
setting your material 
up in marketable form, 
and of marketing it. 
On the proceeds they 
split, usually, fifty-fifty. 
In other words, you 
gamble your talent and 
time in writing the ma- 
terial; they gamble 
their time and money 
in placing it in the col- 
umns of papers. 

“They laughed at me. 
‘A New York Letter! 
Heavens, man, that 
won't go! It’s been 
tried over and over 
gain and has always 
failed.’ 

“That was the an- 
swer, not of one, but of 
all the feature syndic- 
ates I offered my stuff 
to. A few years prev- 
iously I might have 
been discouraged. But 
{ was past being dis- 
couraged by now. I 
had received so many 
turn-downs that I had 
become hardened. And 
so, I concluded to syn- 
icate the stuff myself. 
{ got a list of news- 
papers in the United 
States and sent out the first copy to several 
1undred publications. A very few took it, 
ut the vast majority turned it down. 
\t first I charged practically nothing for 
vhat I sent out. In some cases, I actually 
ave it to a paper outright. That was an 
ntering wedge, for I knew that if it once 
ittracted attention of the readers, the paper 
would not give up the feature. 

“For a year I made about eight dollars a 
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market. And it doesn’t 
stop there ; for he must 
keep on developing 
new ideas to avoid 
monotony. Once your 
column become monot- 
onous and Bing! 
You’d just as well go 
along and put on your 
hat. 

“It was during the 
second year that the 
tide turned and things 
began to pick up some- 
what. People had begun 
to look for “New York 
Day by Day” in the 
morning papers. For 
seven years I continued 
to syndicate my own 
stuff, typing it off in 
my room and having a 
printer set it up in reg- 
ular column forms. 
Incidentally, if you are 
going to syndicate your 
own stuff, that is an 
essential thing; don’t 
send typed or mimeo- 
graphed matter to ed- 
itors; they take much 
more kindly, when they 
are looking for a good 
feature, to regular 
column stuff. Make an 
arrangement with some 
printer to set up your 
material a week in ad- 
vance so as to have a 
week’s supply ready to mail out in a bunch. 

“Recently, however, I have signed up with 
a syndicate who will take over the actual 
work of getting my material to the eighty 
papers on my list. The editors never edit my 
copy ; it goes in just as it is written.” 

Mr. MclIntyre’s new contract is with 
the McNaught Syndicate, and is said to be 
at the top price paid any American Synd- 
icate writer. 
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HOW TO HOLD THE READER’S INTEREST 
THE ELEMENT OF SUSPENSE —VIEWPOINT 


One of a series of articles on the business side of writing especially 
prepared for the readers of The Writer's Digest. 


By L. Josephine Bridgart 


Writer and Critic. 
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Wy BEN we were children we had an 
aunt who used to tell us delightfully 
terrible stories. She told them so well that 
I—the smallest of the group—could rarely 
be induced to remain a quiet listener until 
the crisis was passed. “Did he die, Aunt 
Ruth?” I would burst out. “Did he die?” 
just as the others were most eager for her 
to go on. And I would insist with loud 
wails and many tears that I at once be told 
the worst or the best. 

The other children insisted on not know- 
ing whether the hero lived or died until the 
proper time and nightly threatened me with 
ejection and exclusion from further story- 
tellings if I wouldn’t “keep still.” They 
did not know anything about construction 
or climax but they did know that if they 
learned too soon how the story came out 
their pleasure was spoiled. It was this very 
element of suspense which my small mind 
was unable to bear that made the joy of 
the story-telling for them. 

The great art of story-telling lies in the 
skillful handling of the element of sus- 
pense. If there is no suspense or if it is 
relieved too soon the story cannot hold the 
interest, and, as we have agreed, the pecu- 
liar office of the story is to interest. 

I was reading Trollope’s “Barchester 
Towers” the other day and finding myself a 
little bored when I came upon this: “But 
let the gentle reader be under no appre- 
hension whatever. It is not destined that 
Eleanor shall marry either Mr. Slope or 
Bertie Stanhope.” Trollope, having re- 
lieved the reader‘s mind about Eleanor’s 
marriage, proceeds to explain his feeling 
regarding the element of suspense in story- 
writing. He says he believes in perfect con- 
fidence between the author and the reader 
and he condemns the insincerity of the art 
which spends itself in creating fears only 
to destroy them. And then he adds the 
following, which, I think, prove Trollope 





wrong and the accepted authorities on story- 
writing right: 

“When we have once learned what was the 
picture before which hung Mrs. Ratcliffe’s solemn 
curtain we feel no further interest about either 
the frame or the veil. 

“And then how grievous a thing it is to have 
the pleasure of your novel destroyed by the ill- 
considered triumph of a previous reader! 

“‘Oh, you needn’t be alarmed for Augusta; of 
course she accepts Gustavus in the end!’ 

“‘How very ill-natured you are, Susan!’ says 
Kittie, with tears in her eyes. “I don’t care a 
bit about it now!” 

Let the writer who insists upon antici- 
pating his climax, who believes, like Trol- 
lope, that it is wise to take the reader into 
his confidence, read this same “Barchester 
Towers” and then read a novel by some 
author who believes in suspense, for ex- 
ample, Charles Reade. Such a reading may 
perhaps disclose why Trollope is found 
today only in the public libraries and on 
the shelves of the litterateur while Reade 
is still read as eagerly as when he first wrote 
his “Never Too Late To Mend” and “The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” 

How can I maintain the suspense and still 
be sincere, not permit my reader to under- 
stand whither events are moving and yet 
not willfully deceive him? By using the 
same point of view all the way through 
your short story or, in the novel, your 
chapter. 

What is meant by viewpoint in story 
writing? I think I should hardly be ex- 
aggerating if I said that I have been asked 
this question a thousand times: What is 
meant by viewpoint? 

Your point of view is merely the point 
or the place from which you view an object 
or a landscape or a constantly changing 
scene. A farmer stands in his barn-door 
and looks straight ahead of him. From 
his point of view he can see the chickens in 
the chicken-yard, the barn-yard with its 
group of cows, the farm-house and his wife 
moving about before the kitchen windows, 
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but he cannot see himself as he stands in the 
open barn-door or the building which forms 
his back-ground. His wife, from her point 
of view, can see the chickens and the cows 
and her husband and the barn, but she can 
not see herself or the farm-house. The two 
are not very far apart but the point of view 
of the one is quite distinct from that of the 
other. 

Change from the physical to the mental 
point of view and you will know just what 
the editors and critics mean by viewpoint 
in the story: To the farmer the house seems 
comfortable, cheery, a place of refuge to 
which he may go after his hard day’s work. 
He thinks of his wife as a happy woman. 
He guesses that she is grateful she has 
not been obliged to go out into the cold 
spring air and the heavy spring mud. He 
says to himself that Mary must be glad to 
be away from her old noisy, inconvenient 
home and mistress of his up-to-date, well- 
equipped house. He imagines her rapid 
movements mean that she is hurrying with 
the last of her tasks so she may be free to 
make him comfortable as soon as he comes 
in and then have supper; she’ll be anxious 
to know how he made out with his first 
plowing of the year. 

To the wife the barn looks aggressively 
big and modern. She wonders how much 
money her husband spent upon his new 
silo at the left of it and whether he really 
needed the extension he has had built at the 
right side. She wants a trip to the city or 
to town or the dear old farm-house or any- 
where away from this dreary place where 
she has spent such a lonely winter. She 
wants to talk about the little village church, 
the neighbors, the new fashions, her old 
home, a thousand things that are quite out- 
side the farm life and its humdrum in- 
terests. The husband and wife are living 
in very close relations and they have the 
same environment, yet their mental or 
spiritual points of view are quite different. 

Suppose I want to tell a story about this 
man and wife, my object being to show how 
the happiness of the young couple was put 
on a firmer basis, the wife learning to ap- 
preciate the husband’s industry and am- 
bition as well as his love and care for her, 
the husband coming to realize that the wife 
has desires and needs beyond those of her 
healthy young body. If I am to produce 
this result and yet surprise the reader when 
I have accomplished my task I must not re- 


~ 


veal the thoughts of both of my characters 
except as their words and actions may re- 
veal them. I cannot let the reader see into 
the mind of each and yet surprise him when 
one or the other reveals a state of mind 
which is necessary to the other’s well-being 
or happiness. Only by using the viewpoint 
of but one of my characters can I sustain 
the suspense, which, we have seen, is the 
great factor in holding interest. 

Whose point of view shall I choose? 
Obviously the one which will permit of the 
greater suspense and the more complete 
surprise. If a misunderstanding arises be- 
tween the husband and wife and the hus- 
band soon discovers that the wife’s irritabil- 
ity and unreasonableness are merely tired 
nerves and he forms a plan to give her the 
rest and change she needs; and if to the 
wife the misunderstanding looms large and 
immovable, I shall choose the wife’s point 
of view rather than the husband’s. The 
greater suspense and hence the greater sur- 
prise and relief must be the wife’s, and 
therefore I must choose the wife’s point 
of view if I am to give the reader as much 
as possible of suspense and relief and sur- 
prise. 

In stories of sentiment, of “heart in- 
terest,” the viewpoint of some character is 
for obvious reasons wise. Ina story of ad- 
venture, where there is no effort to stir the 
passions or affections of the reader, the 
general point of view may be used; that is, 
the story may be told as it occurs without 
allowing the reader to see into the mind of 
any one of the characters except in a gen- 
eral way. But the element of suspense must 
never for a moment be sacrificed. If you 
have two opposing parties you must give 
the action as only one party acts it or sees 
it occur. If you change from party to 
party you will destroy or weaken the sus- 
pense and so destroy or weaken the interest. 

I once heard a clergyman urge his con- 
gregation to look at a certain truth “from 
a real point of view.” All points of view 
are real, the clergyman’s no more so than 
that of hearers who did not agree with him. 
What we see from our point of view may 
not be real but our viewpoint is real enough. 
Think of your character’s viewpoint as real. 
Don’t let your child character see what your 
admired pastor or college professor or 
great-aunt would see in a situation. Don’t 
let your street urchin think thoughts that 
require a knowledge of mechanics or psy- 
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chology or hygienics. Don’t have your 
woman of the world as guileless as your 
carefully reared and tenderly protected 
seventeen-year-old sister. 

In storywriting the clergyman’s appeal 
would have had some meaning. Let the 
reader see the scene and the action from a 
real point of view. Be sincere, in other 
words, in the handling of your viewpoint. 
Know the character whose viewpoint you 
use and then give the story as he lives it, 
true to the mind and heart and training you 
have given him, no matter where such 
fidelity may lead you. 

Whose mind do I want the reader to 
assume as he follows the action of my 
story? That of the chief actor, that of the 
person the chief actor wishes to defeat or 
to win to his way of thinking, that ofa by- 
stander who has nothing personal at stake 
but who is keenly interested in what is going 
on and the final issue? Whose mind do I 
want the reader to assume, that of a nor- 
mal, reasonable man, with correct judg- 
ment and a healthy conscience? Of a crimi- 
nal whose soul is warped by sin and fierce 
brooding over real or fancied wrongs? Of 
an egotist who can’t see anyone’s rights or 
happiness or suffering but his own? Of a 
littie child whose “bad” and “good” are so 
closely allied that they seem only different 
phases of a healthy development? Of a 
madman? Whatever viewpoint I choose I 
must never for a moment forget it or de- 
liberately cast it aside or confuse it with 
my own. 

Margaret Deland has a character who, 
when another person’s faults are discussed, 
is pretty sure to say: “I can see his side of 
it,” or “her side of it,” as the case may be. 
Showing John’s side of it is what we mean 
by using John’s point of view. Make the 
reader see John’s side of it and he'll want 
what. John wants. If you can make him 
want what John wants he won’t lay your 
story down until he has found out whether 
John obtains his desire or not. In order 
to hold the interest, then, all I have to do is 
to make the reader see the opening situation 
as it looks to John, plan with John, hope 
with John, suffer with John and be in sus- 
pense with John until the very end of the 
story. Showing John’s side of it, how 
things looked to John—that is all there is to 
telling a story from John’s viewpoint. 

Viewpoint is an important factor in story- 
telling. Unless you have a natural appre- 


ciation of how to keep the reader’s sym- 
pathies alive and warm and how to main- 
tain suspense you cannot afford to close 
your ears to what the authorities say about 
viewpoint. There is nothing which will 
more quickly destroy the value of your 
plot idea or the charm of your style than 
carelessness or insincerity in the matter of 
viewpoint. 





UNCHANGED BY FAME 


Kathleen Norris is unique among women 
of her profession in that she has remained 
unaffected by praise and success, says her 
husband, Charles G. Norris, in the Public 
Ledger. 

“When I first met my wife, she was 
living a life not extremely different, in ex- 
ternals at least, from that of thousands of 
other young American women. That is, 
she had a newspaper position, and she also 
had a somewhat enviable social position in 
San Francisco society, she was managing a 
houseful of orphaned sisters and brothers, 
she was busily involving herself in the ups 
and downs of several other persons’ lives, 
and she Was burning with a desire to be a 
writer. 

“Now, fourteen years later, I do not find 
her much different. I believe her to be 
unique among the writers of America in 
that her profession and her success have 
not altered her one whit. She is still man- 
aging a large family, only it is the children 
of her mother’s children,—in addition to 
our own son, Frank,—that engage her 
sympathy and love and attention, now she 
is still busy from morning until night with 
games, theatricals, with her garden, with 
the little kitchen which is her own special 
domain and which was built for her near 
the main ranch-house, with letters, picnics, 
with any sick baby or puppy that comes 
her way,—and she is still passionately eager 
to write a great book.” Mr. Norris be- 
lieves that she has done just this: in her 
latest book “Certain People of Importance.” 





John O’London’s Weekly lists Ellen 
Glasgow’s recent novel, “One Man in His 
Time,” as one of the current English best 
sellers. This story of the new South, 
which was published in the United States 
last spring, is the only American novel in- 
cluded in the English list. 
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OFFERED BY BANK 
HOUSE ORGANS 


By Marie Dickoré. 
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AY ITH a little human interest plus 

some accurate facts about the 
bank’s service to the citizens of its com- 
munity the writer can develop a profitable 
side line by writing short articles suitable 
for publication in bank house organs. 

As in all trade publications, the gist of 
the article must be accurate from the bank- 
er’s point of view and must sell the bank 
either to his employes or to his customers 
and prospective customers. 

And right here let me define a “bank 
house organ” of which there are two kinds: 
Usually it is a magazine for circulation 
outside the bank and in this event its main 
business is to sell the bank just as any other 
piece of printed advertisement does. It 
must make the bank’s service so desirable 
in the eyes of the prospective customer 
that he comes in either to deposit his sav- 
ings, open a checking account, purchase 
bonds or securities, draw a will making the 
bank executor, or to benefit by any other 
one of the many services rendered by a 
bank. To an old customer the bank house 
organ should sell the other departments of 
the bank and their various services. The 
savings depositor should have a checking 
account; the business man with a checking 
account is perhaps treasurer for some 
lodge, some organization; he then should 
have a safe deposit box at the bank in 
which to keep all valuable documents be- 
longing to the organization, or he should 
keep at the bank the valuable records and 
papers of his business. In short, on every 
trip outside the bank, the house organ is a 
salesman and as such must talk in the most 
convincing manner, with a punch in every 
sentence, with good selling arguments; it 
should “bring home the bacon” just as defi- 
nitely as any of the men and women em- 
ployed by the bank and whose chief in- 
terest it is to bring in new and more busi- 
ness at every opportunity. 

When it is a house organ for inside cir- 
culation only, it has for its purpose the 
object of selling the bank to its own *m- 
ployes—to keep the spirit of the institution 
at par, to give inspirational talks, to give 
helpful information, to familiarize each 


worker with the work of the other depart- 
ments, and to entertain, although this really 
comes under the first heading —that of 
keeping up the co-operative spirit. 

In most of the large banks in the financial 
centers of the United States, the editing of 
the house organ is in the hands of the 
advertising department, being definitely 
recognized as a _ necessary advertising 
medium for the institution. All material 
is written in this department and by the 
various Officials. But in many of the 
smaller banks throughout the country there 
is not a sufficiently large staff to undertake 
this piece of work, nor is there at hand a 
source of practical and inspirational infor- 
mation. Such banks purchase the service 
of some publishing or advertising house 
which makes a specialty of editing house 
organs. 

As material for bank house organs 
neither grows on bushes nor can the “Story 
of My Trip to Panama” always be written 
by the vice-president, the service of writers 
skilled along this line is often sought and 
we read in the literary market that such and 
such a publisher or editor wishes material 
on banking. Usually no other specifica- 
tions follow, and I have at various times 
sent in article after article, dealing with 
phases of banking, which were either re- 
turned immediately with the usual rejec- 
tion slip, or held indefinitely and then only 
portions bought, or returned as a whole. 
I did not solve the mystery of why my 
articles were unacceptable until I had the 
editorship of a bank house organ thrust 
upon me and I began a close study of 
dozens and dozens of different ones, some 
the product of just the advertising depart- 
ment of a bank, some the result of a co- 
operation between the entire staff and the 
editor, and some the product of various 
publishing or advertising companies. 

This latter group of editors is the market 
for the writer who has access to such facts 
as can be worked into good articles, or 
who can dress up information picked up in 
conversation or in clippings found in the 
daily press—which, by the way, is a verita- 
ble gold mine of material. 
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Many of the publishers of bank house 
organs need articles of certain length, 
usually around 200 words, therefore the 
message has to be put tersely ; every word is 
weighed and must be worth its place in the 
200. The reason for this brevity is the 
size of the page and the number of cuts 
used throughout. It is advisable to inquire 
of your editor or publisher first in order 
to make certain that your article is of the 
right length and thus insure against the 
return of your manuscript. 

Photographs are seldom used, unless of 
very clever window displays which teach 
a thrift lesson and which you can tell as 
you describe the display. One of the rea- 
sons for few photographs is that the banks 
gladly furnish, free of charge, any photo 
of the bank, officials, or departments, the 
publisher may wish to use. Another reason 
is that every word, every illustration must 
be of general interest and not of local in- 
terest only. Your article may be read by 
the Boy Scout in Ohio, by a New England 
school teacher, by a miner in Montana, by 
the wife of an oil prospector in Texas, by 
the clerk in a small Southern town — the 
range is wide, and as in every other field 
of writing you must write for every type of 
reader, just as in newspaper work. 

Some of the topics asked for by one of 
the leading bank house organs publishers 
are: “Constructive, practical, inspiring the 
reader’s self-confidence and action. Rela- 
ting experiences of men, women, boys and 
girls who are attaining or have attained 
financial success by their energy, thrift and 
by applying practical, original ideas, and by 
capitalizing present opportunities. * * * * 
Banks afford individuals checking account 
service—which reminds you of professional 
men, office people, housewives, school- 
teachers, but especially of young men * * * 
who step into higher positions, provided 
they are financially fit to accept the next 
opportunity. The bank assists the farmer, 
the stock raiser, the poultry man and the 
orchardist to make safe, profitable money 
plans and to solve money and market prob- 
lems. * * * Articles reflecting the genuine 
spirit of progress and service that radiates 
from the average modern bank. Articles 
that shall influence each reader to sense 
that the bank is his or her sincere, sensible, 
sound financial friend—indeed, what it is— 
a faithful trustee of all moneys deposited 
in its safekeeping.” 

All material should be sent in at least 


three months, better still six months, pre- 
vious to the month of publication. Follow- 
ing the calendar for example: In January 
comes National Thrift Week which is 
played up in all banks; February brings 
the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington; 
March and April bring Easter, “Springtime 
Planting of Savings,” plans for foreign 
travel, and “Own Your Own Home 
Week”; May: Decoration Day, plans for 
camping and other short vacation trips; 
June: Flag Day, Commencements and 
Weddings; July: The Fourth; August: 
vacation, harvest; September: opening of 
schools and colleges ; October: Hallowe’en; 
November: Thanksgiving, Election Day, 
Armistice Day, football; December : Christ- 
mas and the Xmas Savings Clubs. 

A chat with the various officials of your 
local banks will reap a harvest of ideas and 
suggestions which will work into very 
acceptable short articles. Make a trip 
through the largest bank in your vicinity, 
under the guidance of one of the officials, 
ask questions and jot down data (every- 
thing must be accurate—guesswork will not 
do for a bank house organ), learn all you 
can about the various departments of a 
bank and the many services they perform 
for the customers—the commercial banking, 
the savings, the trust department with its 
service as executor and administrator of 
estates and its protection of widows and 
orphans, the bond and securities depart- 
ment, the foreign department where all 
your reservations for travel are made for 
you, where you can buy travelers’ checks 
or send money to any foreign country, the 
real estate department, the safe deposit and 
storage vault department. In each and 
every one you will find unusual stories, new 
phases, different viewpoints, which you can 
use as “selling arguments” in your articles. 

The inspirational message, selling the 
idea of saving for some definite purpose, 
even if it is only for “spending wisely,” is 
always welcome if dressed in unusual garb 
and particularly if it has a punch. 

The appeal to the home is fundamental. 
Saving in order to own your own home, 
the loans granted by most banks for this 
purpose at a lower rate of interest, make 
interesting topics, or the saving for certain 
additions to make home life more pleasur- 
able such as a piano, victrola, books, elec- 
trical appliances, etc., ad infinitum. Then 
there is the household budget in which the 
wife and mother is vitally interested. If 
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you know any woman who runs her house 
successfully on a budget you have interest- 
ing material for innumerable acceptable 
articles. 

Then there are the problems connected 
with teaching children to save. A visit to 
a school that has installed one of the vari- 
ous school savings systems, will put you in 
touch with many a youngster whose story 
of thrift is an inspiration to thousands of 
readers. 

The war taught us practical saving but 
we are prone to forget as fast as the im- 
mediate necessity has passed. In some fami- 
lies however, the lessons are retained and 
the progress of such a family makes good 
stories that will sell the bank and its vari- 
ous thrift services to many other folks. 
Many a housewife will be won over to a 
household checking account by the story of 
Mrs. Smith’s success in saving for the 
children’s vacation or education, by using 
this method of keeping her accounts and 
getting a discount for prompt payment of 
all bills. 

Jokes, involving some incident connected 
with banking without detracting from its 
service or dignity as an institution, are 
sometimes acceptable, particularly if they 
illustrate some banking lesson. 

Besides the bank itself, your most fertile 
source for material is the daily press. Clip 
every story about money hidden in peculiar 
places and then forgotten, destroyed or 
stolen. I remember the story of an auction 
of household furniture at which two people 
bid an old sofa up to $300 just because 
they happened to know that a large sum of 
money had been hidden in it by the former 
owner. There is the story of the railroad 
engineer, fatally hurt in a wreck, who 
dictated his brief will to the doctor, but 
because of the lack of proper signatures 
the court threw out the will. This story 
was used to illustrate the point that a will 
should be made most carefully and filed 
with a bank. Another “will story” came to 
my ears about a man who wished to leave 
his entire estate to two relatives, the only 
ones he knew of, but the court so construed 
the wording that a search was instituted 
which resulted in the finding of forty-eight 
distant and unknown heirs who then shared 
equally in the estate. The bank’s lawyer 
would have found that mistake and saved 
the estate intact for the two heirs. 

Your probate court records will prove a 
mine of “queer will stories” which are very 


acceptable if the service of the bank’s trust 
department is “sold” in your writing of the 
articles. 

A brief story, told in the conversational 
method, of a teacher who always put aside 
in a special savings account, a certain 
amount of each month’s salary, thus was 
able to attend summer school at a leading 
teachers’ college, resulting in a coveted pro- 
motion which could not be attained by her 
spendthrift friend, brought a nice check. A 
clipping about money buried for a long 
time will furnish material for an interesting 
story proving that money placed in a bank 
is not only in safe keeping but is earning 
interest each year and compound interest 
if left undisturbed. Ask your banker to 
help you with the calculation; his compto- 
meter gives greater accuracy than hours 
of figuring on your part. 

On your vacation trips stop at the local 
banks, look around and chat with the offi- 
cials and employes. There is always a 
ready market for every new aid given by 
the country banker to his farmer depositors. 

If you come across interesting bits of 
historical information relating to banking 
or people connected with finance, jot down 
the facts and dress them up for your par- 
ticular audience. Service, the house or- 
gan of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
of St. Louis (edited by their advertising 
department), printed a clever story: “Intact 
for a Century—How Benjamin Franklin’s 
Will is Still Efficient” —the story of the 
first community bequest of $5,000 each to 
the cities of Boston and Philadelphia for 
public works. In another copy of this 
little magazine we read of “The Missour- 
ian’s Money. From Shell Wampum to Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes Missourians Have 
Tested All Sorts of Money Systems” —a 
brief but fascinating resumé of the financial 
history of St. Louis. In another Mid- 
Western bank house organ we trace the 
origin of the name “check” and in a later 
copy “The Origin of the Dollar Sign.” 

Whatever your article and its length, let 
the facts be absolutely correct. More de- 
pends on the accuracy of information 
printed in a bank house organ than in 
perhaps any other magazine because so 
much depends on it, for people have learned 
to trust a bank implicitly. Its reputation 
is built up on the confidence the people 
have in it and this reputation is most jeal- 
ously guarded by the institution. Because 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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EMERSON HOUGH 


Mr. Hough in his latest book has used the ever fascinating theme 
of the westward migrations of the pioneers in this country. In “The 
Covered Wagon” they travel from Missouri to Oregon, through prairie 
fire, Indian onslaught, and mountain danger. It is a well written and 
interesting book and belongs with that group of careful novels which 
have striven faithfully to portray, each in part, the heroic “‘taking of 
America” by homebuilders. 
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are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 


By La Touche Hancock. 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little stroll in the 
Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet—where the saddest words 
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CORRESPONDENT asks whether it 
is as well to trouble an editor twice 
with the same manuscript. Well, “it all 
depends,” as they say in “The Mikado.” 
Editors resign sometimes, and the prefer- 
ence of the incoming editor may be vastly, 
or somewhat, different from that of the 
outgoing editor. Then again, “readers” 
don’t stay forever with the same maga- 
zines. Maybe a little personal incident will 
elucidate the matter. Some years ago, when 
William A. Taylor was editor of the “Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines,” I sent him a 
short story, which he returned with a polite 
note. (Taylor always wrote a personal note 
of acceptance or rejection). Six months 
later inadvertently I sent him the same 
manuscript again, unchanged. This time 
he accepted it, writing, “I suppose you for- 
got you sent me this manuscript some 
months ago. However, I’m glad you gave 
me another chance to consider it, for I have 
now changed my mind about it, and I'll 
accept it.” And he added, as a postscript, 
“You know, editors as well as writers are 
liable to make mistakes.” 


* * * * * 


Personally, I have been guilty, and know- 
ingly guilty, of sending a manuscript to the 
same periodical not only twice, but three or 
four times, and having it accepted on its 
last journey. But then I was on the spot, 
and knew what I was about. It will be 
telling no secrets now to divulge how I did 
it—to a certain extent. During my con- 
tinuous fifteen years’ writing for the New 


York Sun, on the editorial page there were 


four editors. The head editor looked over 
all the verse that was sent in. At times he 
would reject a contribution of mine, which 
I thought pretty good. This did not dis- 
hearten me, for I would wait till I knew 
he was taking a day off, or was away on a 
vacation, and would then send the despised 
contribution up again, when it was read by 
the second editor, and often the second 
editor would accept what did not appeal to 


the first editor. But, as I say, one has to be 
on the spot to work such a scheme. 
* * * * * 


And now I have got on the subject of 
editors once more, I have been requested by 
the editor of this magazine to dilate some- 
what on the topic of Newspaper Verse. 
As Newspaper Verse has been my hobby 
for years, and a great accessory to my 
business life, I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, if I don’t know a little about it. 
I think I have written as much Newspaper 
Verse as any of my contemporaries. To 
write Newspaper Verse is easy enough, 
maybe, when you know how to do it, but 
to know how takes years of experience and 
practice. A college professor once on a 
time asked me to lunch with him. As a 
rule, I don’t like professors of any kind. 
They put me in mind of abominably accur- 
ate machines. This professor, however, as 
I remember him, looked for all the world 
like a sandwich. His face resembled a 
slice of ham cut in the shape of a head be- 
tween two wedges of hair. On sitting down 
to the meal he horrified me by asking if I 
could guess why he had invited me to lunch 
with him. I replied that probably the rea- 
son was that I looked like a palpitating 
appetite on legs. He smiled, as only a pro- 
fessor can smile, and explained his reason 
was in order that he might ask me how I 
wrote Newspaper Verse. At that moment 
I quite appreciated the death of Socrates. 
The fact that he went about asking ques- 
tions was quite enough to account for the 
joy of the public at his judicial murder. 
However, as I didn’t wish to enter into a 
linguistic debauch, I told him I could ans- 
wer his question in three words—“I don’t 
know.” After that the conversation lan- 
guished. Well, he ought to have known 
better than to submit me to that application 
of social hydraulics, vulgarly known as 
“pumping.” I perjured myself, and, when 
I do perjure myself, I always perjure my- 
self thoroughly. I don’t boggle over de- 
tails. 
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There isn’t much to know about the pro- 
duction of Newspaper Verse. Given a 
natural talent for rhyming, an unconven- 
tional observation, odd tricks of expres- 
sion, an appreciation of the shock of strange 
collocations, an aptitude for seeing the re- 
verse side of the coin, and using varieties 
in meter—there you are! Or, there you 
may be, if you persevere long enough. Add 
to these specifications a witty appreciation 
of the pecularities of people and events, 
of incongruities of thought and speech, of 
anything you can rub out and then make 
over again, and the necessary salad is com- 
plete. An upright piano—that is, a neigh- 
boring upright piano—will not be upright to 
you; a singular woman will be in great 
rick of becoming plural, and a young woman 
will be big enough to wear a short dress. 
C’est tout! But you can’t learn all these 
things in a minute. It takes years of appli- 
cation to “beat the game.” 

* * * ** ** 


By Newspaper Verse I don’t mean the 
verse you see now in the daily papers, 
though the New York Sun does occasionally 
bring up memories of old times. I am 
talking of what I consider, and what was 
considered then, Newspaper Verse. May- 
be, I had better give some examples of what 
I really mean. Take this, for instance, 
which is Newspaper Verse, in my opinion: 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 
Of the Subway, when there was a jam. 

He rose to his feet, 

Gave a lady his seat— 
(I’m a liar? I know it! I am!) 

or this: 
L’AMERICAINE. 

Now away to gay Paris! 
“Parlez-vous Francais? Mais oui!” 
She just knaws the A, B, C 
If she cannot speak it, she 

Can read it! 
You may laugh and you may twit, 
She won’t mind a little bit; 
Hear her talk with native grit— 
“Donnez-moi le—what is it? 

I need it!” 


“Red and black is rouge et noir! 
See you later’s au revoir! 
Good-night? Yes, I know—bon soir! 
We must tip—ah! that’s pour boire— 
Like princes!” 
Chatter, chatter, on she flows, 
Though she talk it through her nose; 
She’s l’Americaine—it goes! 
For her independent pose 
Convinces ! 


But Newspaper Verse deserves a little 
more space, and so I will dilate on it further 
next month. A curious incident that hap- 
pened to me may be mentioned, however, 
because it has a bearing—maybe egotistical 
—on the subject. Going to Boston one 
summer, by train, the man in the chair next 
to mine asked me whether I took an in- 
terest in Newspaper Verse. I smiled, and 
said I did to some extent. He forthwith 
handed me a clipping he had just cut out 
of his morning paper, and said he would 
like to know what my opinion might be of 
the contribution. I glanced at the clipping, 
and saw it was a Newspaper poem written 
by myself. I read it, and handed it back with 
“Not bad.” He looked surprised. ‘Not 
bad?” he ejaculated. “Well, I think that 
is absolutely true Newspaper Verse. It’s 
great.” Maybe! I append it for a more 
universal opinion: 


THE SUMMER QUEEN. 


Softly in classic rhyme 
Now let us greet her, 
For it is summertime, 
And we shall meet her. 
In this or other clime 
No one can beat her— 
Nulli secunda! 


Do not describe her dress, 
Not if you’re able; 
Leave all such prettiness 
For women’s babel! 
Mere man can only guess 
At things unstable— 
Lusus naturae! 


Will she choose you or me? 
Who’ll be her hero? 
Will all our pleadings be 
Dashed down to zero? 
Maybe, myself I’ll see 
(Dum spiro spero), 
Facile princeps! 


Who'll be the one cross 
Pons asinorum? 
Who’ll spend on her his dross 
More majorum? 
Who knows, for she’s the boss— 
Satis verborum! 
Vivat regina! 





THE QUESTION OF AGENTS 


A splendid Article for the 
December Issue. 


DON’T MISS IT! 
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THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 
A series of articles which demonstrate practically the nature, source, uses and 
structure of The Photoplay Plot. 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,’ “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” 
“The Art of Writing Photoplays,” Etc. 
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Il. WHAT IS A PLOT? 


base sete formulas, processes and out- 
lines are designated “plots.” 

As a matter of fact, there are several 
kinds of plots, each of which serves a defi- 
nite purpose. There are plots in general, 
but there is but one plot in particular that 
fits each specific case. 

We might better designate the general 
plot matter as Plot Material. The particu- 
lar plot for the particular story, let us call 
the Complete Plot. 

Plot Material is as varied as are the 
phenomena for giving expression and im- 
pression of the human emotions. We shall 
become more closely associated with that 
word “emotions,” so it will be well to mark 
it in our memory. Where human emotion 
is, there is plot material. 

We shall therefore consider the subject 
of Plot under two headings: Plot Material 
and the Complete Plot. We find ourselves 
inevitably making a “plot” or outline for 
treating even this subject. As in fiction, we 
first seek, then gather our material. With 
sufficient material in hand, we proceed to 
arrange it. We find ourselves dividing the 
material into three construction parts. We 
might well designate them as, the Beginning, 
the Middle and the End. 


The structure of fiction (and drama and 
photodrama, of course) is as logical as the 
syllogism. Strip fiction down to its ele- 
mentary parts and you expose an under- 
lying syllogism. This implies a science of 
fiction and science is something that any 
reasoning mind can grasp because it deals 
with concrete elements and a system of 
mathematical progression that is as exact 
and as exacting as the fact that two and two 
make four. Two and two are only symbols 
that stand for more concrete dollars or 
doughnuts which men spend and sustain 
themselves with in actual life. Equally so, 
are the two and two in the plot symbols of 


the potentialities of your and my soul that 
offer concrete solutions to our life problems, 
as: Two men love one woman equals three 
minus one in life and in fiction, and in our 
answer we disclose which two it will be. 
These life problems are wonderfully and 
ever interesting. However, we must always 
be sure that we are presenting a bona fide 
problem in our fiction. Why set an un- 
suspecting public figuring out the result of 
0 minus 1, for instance. There is no answer 
because there was no problem, for, whether 
we add, subtract, multiply or divide 0 we 
will always have nothing as the answer. 
How often the answer to stories, plays and 
photoplays is just plain nothing. 

Thus our Complete Plot must ever pre- 
sent a problem which the process of correct 
plotting will honestly endeavor to solve. If 
the plot cannot be solved by the four rudi- 
ments of mathematics, drop it. Geometry 
and trigonometry are about as enjoyable 
in fiction as they are in school—for the large 
majority. The simpler the plot the better, 
though not so simple that the answer is 
obvious without a healthy process of solu- 
tion. 

We return to our Beginning, Middle and 
End and find that the Beginning consists 
in setting down clearly and concisely the 
figures involved in the example. Thus: 
1 (John) and 1 (James) plus 1 (Mary) 
equals 3 (people). The Middle is con- 
cerned with the subtraction of 1 (she really 
loves). Therefore in the Middle section 
we find ourselves concerned with the actual 
solution. The Middle is the real test, the 
tax on our ability. Unless we know what 
we are about the answer will be incorrect. 
or beyond our solution at all. If we suc- 
ceed, the End will find 2 (married people) 
as the correct answer. 

To use another figure, in the Beginning 
of our plot we set forth our opposing forces 
squarely facing each other together with 
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good and sufficient reasons, incitement and 
determination to win. The Middle part is 
concerned with the battle which is ever 
waged with uncertainty as to the outcome. 
The End finally reveals the logical outcome, 
and as one looks back on the figures, how 
simple and inevitable it all seems! 

On first thought, the Middle may seem 
infinitely more difficult of presentation than 
either the Beginning or the End. But in 
fiction, there is just as much of a problem 
involved in the choice of conflicting num- 
bers or figures as there is in the conflict or 
solution itself. In this matter of choice we 
begin that exercise of artistic perception 
and ability that is so paramount in the nar- 
ration of the plot that follows after the plot 
is set forth in all its completeness. And 
again Art comes to the fore in the manner 
in which we set forth our End. So many 
plot mathematicians set down a _ cipher 
where they should have a Nine in their 
answer through sheer carelessness. The 
Climax and Denouement demand a nicety 
and exactness of calculation that admits of 
no alternative. 

What is Plot Material; what makes it 
Plot Material ? 

First of all, we might say that any item, 
excerpt, fragment of human experience ob- 
tained in whatsoever manner, that contains 
a germ of extraordinary human interest or 
of potential drama or of whimsical charm 
or of poetic fancy—is plot material. 

In the gathering of Plot Material we are 
not concerned with Beginning, Middle or 
End. The single requirement is that it be 
humanly interesting. It may concern any 
part of the future Complete Plot, or it may 
only suggest a line of thought or specula- 
tion that engages the plotting faculty, 
though itself never appears in the future 
plot. 

We have said that the plot germ—as we 
shall call single instances of plot material 
must be potentially dramatic. And ele- 
mental drama is such a simple thing. It 
implies the basic necessity of setting forth 
two opposing forces. So, in the plot germ 
must be the element of conflict. We may 
widen our scope of terms and say conflict, 
contrast, contrariness, contradistinction, 
contempt, contest—with or about something 
also in the germ, or something that is un- 
derstood. 

Once we have the proper and effective 
Plot Material we may proceed to construct 








our Complete Plot. There are three steps: 
1—Elimination (of all matter we do not 
want in the pursuit of our present purpose 
and of details that are obviously uninterest- 
ing) ; 2.—Selection (of all possible material 
that will contribute to the perfect effective- 
ness of our purpose); 3.—Arrangement 
(of the material in hand so that we may 
cbtain the best effects). ' 

Throughout our course of plot construc- 
tion we must bear in mind a precept which 
has been earlier indicated. The author 
must have some well-defined purpose in his 
story and that purpose must be transmuted 
to his characters. Thus our hero must come 
upon the scene endowed with a purpose to 
accomplish something and very early in the 
story he must reveal that purpose. Like- 
wise, must the character or force opposing 
the hero be endowed with a contradictory 
purpose. It is the play of their cross pur- 
poses that makes the story or play. 

The plot of the Photoplay is infinitely 
more complicated than that of a Short 
Story, for instance. The nature of its 
presentation in a multiplicity of short scenes 
necessitates this. Any difficulty to be ap- 
prehended from this technical requirement 
may be avoided by the introduction of three 
or more lines of plot-purpose. Thus three 
or more characters working against each 
other will furnish continuous incident for 
interplay. 

Next month we shall try to demonstrate 
beyond peradventure that no one need ever 
seriously worry about obtaining all the Plot 
Material he wants. The article will be en- 
titled, Plots Galore. 


PHOTOPLAY FOOTNOTES 

I used to have a letter file in which | 
kept all the “odd” letters I received from 
photoplaywrights in various stages of their 
malady. They would make a galaxy that 
could vie with “Spoon River Anthology” 
or other quaint document. 

I may have deserved the following in 
some innocent manner. However, I had 
already written to the gentleman. Failing 
to hear from me he penned this little master- 
piece: 

“T say! 

What in the hell are you? 

A dope fiend, 

A dreamer 

Or just plain drunk! 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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SOME COMMON MISTAKES IN GRAMMAR 


A series of articles intended to help the writer in eliminating some of the 
common errors in grammatical construction. 


I. THE OLD OFFENDERS SHALL AND WILL 
By Robert C. Schimmel. 

















CE TU Ue ee 


i is of course impossible in a series so 
limited in number and so limited in 
space to attempt any thorough review of 
grammatical principles but it is possible to 
call to mind certain common mistakes that 
give the most trouble. The average person 
makes mistakes in grammar, not because he 
is ignorant but because he fails to pay due 
attention to what he is saying or writing. 
Few of us regard seriously enough the com- 
mon errors in English and so come to re- 
gard the everyday slips as common idioms. 
Yet this acceptance of slip-shod and incor- 
rect speech is the biggest stumbling block 
in the path to exact and correct expression, 
and leads finally to “misconceptions of the 
value or true meaning of our English vo- 
cabulary.” In this series only those mis- 
takes which are common and give most 
trouble will be taken into consideration. 

Of all the “old offenders” shall and will 
are perhaps the most troublesome. Error 
arises often due to the fact that shall and 
will perform double service; one time shall 
means future time, sometimes volition. The 
same statement is true of will. They cease 
to give trouble when the meaning of the 
terms futurity and volition is clearly under- 
stood, and a few simple rules have been 
remembered. .The following three rules 
cover nearly all cases that give trouble: 

1. To express a simple future, use shall 
with the first person, will with the second 
and third. Thus: 


Singular 
First person—I shall be eighteen tomorrow 
Second person—You will be eighteen tomorrow 
Third person—He, she, or it will be eighteen to- 
morrow 
Plural 


First person—We shall be eighteen tomorrow 
Second person—You will be eighteen tomorrow 
Third person—They will be eighteen tomorrow 

2. To express volition, use will with 
the first person, shall with the second and 
third. Thus: 








Singular 

First person—I will aid 

Second person—You shall aid 

Third person—He, she, or it shall aid 
Plural 

First person—We will aid 

Second person—You shall aid 

Third person—They shall aid 

3. In questions use shall with the first 
person always. With the second person 
and the third, use shall when shall is ex- 
pected in the answer and will when will is 
expected in the answer. Thus: 

a. Shall I go? 

b. Shall you be eighteen to-morrow? 
(Answer expected—“TI shall’’). 
c. Will you fight it out? 

pected—“T will.” 

Rreferring to figure 1. When a person 
says, “I shall be eighteen tomorrow,” he does 
not mean that he is determined (volition) to 
be eighteen on the morrow, for such is a 
matter beyond his control; he states merely 
a future certainty. On the other hand, re- 
ferring to 2, when he says, “I will aid,” he 
states a promise. 

Promise, positive determination, desire, 
or willingness are acts of the will and as 
such come under the general heading of 
volition. The following sentences will illus- 
trate the use of wi/l in other cases: 

I will never stand up for him again. (De- 
termination ). 

I will be more attentive in the future. 
(Resolve). 

You will report for examination at once. 
(This is really a command, but, due to cour- 
tesy, the verb used is zill—not shall, which 
is more absolute—since it implies that the 
receiver of the command has the power and 
the inclination to make another act; zill 
implies that the receiver is going to choose 
to accede to the request. ) 

For purpose of practice and for the pur- 
pose of seeing how much of this you have 
understood, fill in the following blanks: 


(Answer ex- 
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By See sv isscas go tomorrow (simple future) 

i! See = drown, nobody...... help me (simple 
future) 

SS ee go tomorrow (determination) 

ee report at once (?) 

Pe ponies never do that again (resolve) 


Should and would, as the past tense forms 
of shall and will have uses that, in general, 
correspond to the uses of shall and will. 
These inflectional forms follow the rules of 
shall and will respectively. Whenever shall 
is used in direct discourse, should may be 
used in the indirect. Thus: He said he 
should like to come, is indirect for “I shall 
like to come” in the second part. The 
original speaker said, “I shall like to come.’ 

“HE SAID THAT HE WOULD COME” 
implies that the speaker said, “I will come,” 
making the statement a promise. Remem- 
ber at this point that any doubt expressed 
or implied requires the use of shall; when 
the word probably, possibly, or any similar 
word or phrase appears, rest assured that 
it is a case of mere futurity and that the 
verb should intimate this. Thus: ° 

I shall probably not be able to come for 
some time. 

I should probably be poor company at any 
rate. 

Another use of these inflectional forms 
is noteworthy. SHOULD IS USED TO 
EXPRESS OBLIGATION AS AN 
EQUIVALENT OF OUGHT. Thus: 

I should go at once (It is my duty to go) 
for IT OUGHT TO GO. 

This gun should function for THIS GUN 
OUGHT TO FUNCTION. 

You should not be downhearted for YOU 
OUGHT NOT TO BE DOWN- 
HEARTED. 

For ease in remembering, 
may be tabulated, as follows: 

FUTURE OR EXPECTANCY (speak- 
er does not or cannot will it so) : 

Plural 
we shall (should) 
vou will (would) 
they will (would) 

PROMISE, DE- 
is able to 


these verbs 


Singular 

I shall (should) 
you will (I would) 
he, she, it will (would) 

DETERMINATION, 
SIRE (Speaker can choose or 
carry out his plan): 
Plural 


We will (would) 
you shall (should) 
they shall (should) 


Adjective and the 


Singular 


I will (would) 
You shall (should) 
he, she, it shall (should) 


Next The 
Adverb. 


month: 


Suit the Action to the Word and 
the Word to the Action 


Shakespeare’s advice to players has not 
been improved upon, and now seems almost 
axiomatic as a fundamental of good acting, 
But as a principle equally applicable to the 
art of writing it is too often ignored by the 
novice. He blithely repeats his stock 
phrases without regard to the spirit or 
atmosphere of the material. A quick merry 
incident in which characters are children 
may be described in the same slow heavy 
style as a scene of real solemnity; a tale of 
human interest is embroidered with elabor- 
ate phrases and rich fretting more suitable 
to a story of atmosphere; a fanciful subject 
is couched in terms apparently borrowed 
from a text book on Business English. 

In a story recently submitted for criticism, 
a boy and girl, obviously influenced by 
much reading about mediaeval knights and 
ladies, were seriously enacting a little 
romance. The conception was clever and 
could have been developed into a charming 
story had it been told simply and naturally. 
But long sonorous sentences, balanced 
phrases, fine writing, smothered the plot 
until one felt that the children had become 
puppets upon which to display the author’s 
clever English. The effect was ludicrous 
and the story, as written, impossible. 

Words are the medium through which 
we grasp ideas, see pictures, follow action. 
They should fit the idea, scene, movement, 
so completely that we are not conscious of 
them. Possibly there is here and there a 
happy writer who without effort, out of an 
unusual richness of vocabulary and_ fine 
feeling for word effects, suits the word 
to the action. Most of us, however, must 
strive through a process of conscious choice, 
adaptation, self-criticism, and endless re- 
vision for that harmony of word and action 
which is the perfection of style. 





NEXT MONTH 


CURWOOD—VICTORIOUS 
FIGHTER 


BY LEE D. BROWN 
An Article Worth Waiting For 





HOW TO BE A PRESS AGENT 
And Other Features 
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A Series of Articles Dealing With this New Branch of the 
Newswriter’s Profession. 


By Harry V. Martin. 
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PRESS AGENT 
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PUT “PUNCH” IN YOUR STUFF—QUALITY COUNTS MORE 
THAN QUANTITY 


OME persons think that the best press- 

agent is the fellow who gets the most 
stuff in print. They are wrong. In pub- 
licity, quality counts more than quantity. 

The press-agent who jimmies a yarn into 
the papers, with art, about girls from “The 
Passing Show,” who decided that the side- 
walk in front of the theatre needed clean- 
ing, and accordingly shoveled several hand- 
fuls of snow from it—just enough for a 
photograph—isn’t going to bring thousands 
of persons to see them act because of their 
peculiar ability in this direction. But if he 
prints a horrid lie, to the effect that the 
prettiest girl in the company recently danced 
with the young Prince of Wales and he 
asked her Dad if he might keep steady com- 
pany with her, and Dad, being a good Irish- 
man, said positively “No!”—why, then, the 
girls will come in droves, like little lambs, 
to see her, even if they have considerable 
doubt as to the truth of the story. 

Or, mention that Kitty Gordon will wear 
gowns, the cheapest of which cost $10,000, 
and at the same time, display her “perfect 
back,” and watch ’em pelt in! 

It isn’t what you get into the paper—it’s 
what you accomplish as a result of what 
you get into the paper,—that counts. (Ah! 
and in that silly-sounding sentence, we have 
the big secret of the publicity art!) 

Two paragraphs in the paper every day 
are better than a whole column printed only 
once a week. 

Constant hammering away at any sub- 
ject is bound to drive it home; however, 
don’t cram too much stuff into the paper! 

A social service organization of interna- 
tional reputation carried on a financial cam- 
paign in a certain city of the Middle West. 
Beginning several months before the open- 
ing of the drive, the publicity man simply 
filled the front pages of the newspapers 
with stories concerning the campaign. He 
would average a column or so in each of 
the-two papers every day. 


When time came for the “drive” to open, 
the public was sick and tired of hearing 
about it. The press-agent’s good friends, 
the editors, increased the space originally 
allotted him, until it was more than doubled. 

That campaign was a flat failure; the 
press-agent had been simply “killed with 
kindness”; he had broken all local records 
for getting publicity and his employers 
thought he had done wonderful work. Yet 
deep down in his heart, he knew that he, 
too, was a failure. He now makes public 
confession of his failure. I was the press- 
agent. 

Instead of these long stories, small ones 
should have been published up until about 
a month before the campaign began. The 
longest story ought to have been limited 
to several hundred words during the period 
preliminary to the opening of the intensive 
publicity “drive.” When the money-raising 
actually began, the length of the stories 
should have been gradually increased. until 
the peak of the publicity was reached on 
the last day of the campaign. 

This mistake will not be made again, I 
hope. It was a sad experience, but a good 
lesson. 

Every first-class publicity story should 
carry a “punch.” A “punch” is that com- 
pelling something that “puts across” your 
message. A little story with a big “punch” 
is worth more than a “‘punchless”’ column. 

Those who write propaganda realize the 
need of a “punch.” They must say their 
“piece” in the fewest words possible. We 
read anecdotes and enjoy them, for they 
are short and possess “punch.” Most novels 
haven’t a real “punch” between their cov- 
ers. There’s the reason why the great read- 
ing public has turned to the short-story, 
and above all, the movie, for in these me- 
diums they find what they are after. 

Certain people were “wild” about mo- 
tion picture serials. At the end of each 
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episode, they knew they would find a 
“punch.” 

The “punch” in a publicity story needn’t 
be anything thrilling; still it must be inter- 
esting. You can put “punch” in even a 
business story. It is nothing but bringing 
out the most interesting point in the best 
way you know now. 


Dogs vs. Children—Also Some Advice 
on Handling Campaign Publicity 


Should you have an opportunity to do 
publicity for a dog show, grab it. Unnat- 
ura! as it may seem, it is a truth that many 
persons are more interested in Ki-yi’s than 
in children. 

Dog show stories are absurdly easy to 
slip over-—I don’t know, offhand, of any- 
thing easier. I’ll just cite you an instance 
to prove it. 

Recently, I handled the opening of a cam- 
paign to raise $3,000,000 for a national 
home for widows and orphans of American 
soldiers. 

Now, if ever there was a worthy cause, 
here it was! It may surprise you to read 
that the nation, which has provided homes 
for old soldiers, has thoughtlessly failed to 
make similar provision for the widows of 
fighting men. 

My duty was to start the publicity. The 
first local campaign was put on in our city. 
The press-agent had just two weeks in 
which to educate the reading public as to 
the merits of the project; and to make the 
feat more impossible, ours was about one 
hundredth on the list of campaigns that the 
people had been asked to contribute to, 
within the last five years. The public had 
been “campaigned to a frazzle.” The work- 
ers knew it, and, with pardonable reluctance 
did not have the heart to go after the money 
with their old-time speed and nerve. 

At the first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, someone arose to allege that the 
publicity was “rotten.” The speaker had 
formed this conclusion, after several of his 
friends failed to see anything in the papers 
about the “drive.” 

During the ensuing fifteen minutes it 
seemed to the poor, startled press-agent as 
though one hundred bellowing campaigners, 
at least that many—hurled anathema upon 
his rapidly-graying head. He wondered, at 
first, if he was as bad as they were paint- 
ing him; before long, he was sure he was. 





After the terrible meeting was over, the 
p. a. leaped upon the back of his trusty 
Underwood and pounded out story after 
story, not ceasing his wordy gallop, until 
the papers for weeks thereafter were filled 
with news of the campaign. 

And at the end of that time, the gentle- 
man who was chairman of the campaign 
was approached by a well-meaning citizen, 
who asked what it was all about: “TI ain’t 
seen nothing in the papers, as yet.” 

(What the Chairman replied, I fear, 
made him a gentleman no longer. ) 

Next time the worried Chairman saw the 
press-agent, the former felt so apologetic, 
he smiled (or so the p. a. fancied) a wee 
bit sympathetically. 

The press-agent took his troubles to his 
friend, the wise managing editor. “I’m be- 
ginning to believe people don’t read the 
newspapers,” he gasped. 

“Say, kid!” the managing editor replied; 
“are you just finding that out? Of course, 
they don’t read the papers, unless it is to 
read something they are particularly inter- 
ested in. Most people just glance at the 
headlines. But if they are baseball bugs, 
they will read every line of the diamond 
dope. The same way with boxing and golf 
and tennis, the stock market reports, advice 
to lovesick Lizzies and so forth. Oh. yes; 
I forgot to mention the racing form sheet. 
The boy and girls will sit up all night to 
study that. 

“Almost everyone has a hobby. Some 
birds think the stuff we print about old 
postage stamps is hot news! You'll not 
only ride your ‘hobby, until it falls over, 
exhausted, but you'll read about it every- 
time you get the chance. 

“The average newspaper reader doesn’t 
read about his neighbor’s hobby. And as 
for general news, he doesn’t give a Spiritu- 
alist’s rap for it!” 

Concerning the campaign publicity the 
Editor said: 

“The executive committee knew that the 
publicity was all right, but they were tired 
and didn’t want to work. They were just 
‘passing the buck’ to the press-agent. 

“That’s just the trouble with campaign- 
ers. They try to fill the newspapers up with 
their propaganda, so they can sit back and 
let the public mop its eyes and throw money 
in the old campaign barrel.” 

“Publicity,” continued the managing edi- 
tor, “is a marvelous thing. It is to a cam- 
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paigner what an introduction is to a travel- 
ing salesman. 

“But—always remember this :—an intro- 
duction won’t sell your goods; it takes more 
than a handshake to do that!” 

(Indulgent reader: I trust you will par- 
don this and other personal references. My 
excuse for lugging in my own experience, 
is that they are a subject upon which I can 
write authoritatively. It is my earnest wish 
that vou may take warning from my many 
mistakes. ) 

After I had sent in a score of campaign 
stories, a city editor barked: “Gee, whiz! 
Aren’t you ever going to get through harp- 
ing on widows and orphans!” 

At sight of his scowling countenance, 1 
said, softly: “We are nearly through, now. 
I might mention, also, that I have just been 
hired to do publicity for the dog show.” 

The city editor’s scowl disappeared. “Ah, 
that’s different!” he chirruped. He rubbed 
his hands together. “What new kinds of 
dogs have you this year? Send me in a 
good story tomorrow without fail. Give us 
a whole lot of pictures. Our readers like 
to look at dogs.” 

That’s how all the papers came to be 
filled with news of the dog show. In the 
words of the city editor: “Society folks 
don’t care so much about looking at babies’ 
pictures, but they’re just dippy over the 
bow-wows. And the poor people, who have 
a lot of babies, like dogs, too. 

“Dog portraits appeal to all classes, but 
children’s don’t!” 

One editor was such a lover of dogs, that 
he used a press-agent blurb about a New 
York society woman who asked permission 
to have a radio outfit installed at the show, 
that her champion French bulldog, in Cin- 
cinnati, might communicate with her pup- 
pies in the metropolis, and bark them to 
sleep every night. 

The press-agent told the city editor, the 
story sounded “too fishy,” or “doggy,” but 
as it was up-to-the-minute with the radio 
craze, the yarn got in the paper. 


Movie Theatres—Handling Newspapers 
for One House—Short Cuts 
to Success 


If you are desirous of obtaining some 
experience as an advertising writer and 
haven’t the opportunity to enter an adver- 
tising agency, by all means grasp a chance 
to do publicity for a motion picture theater. 


It will give you considerable practice at 
ad writing, a privilege denied press-agents 
for most enterprises. 

The movie theater publicitor must com- 
bine the duties of press-agent and advertis- 
ing manager, because the ordinary theatre 
cannot afford to pay the salaries of two 
men for this purpose. 

Some theatre managers are better quali- 
fied than their press-agents to write adver- 
tisements, and insist on doing so. Any 
number of managers, you see, are graduates 
from the newspaper, publicity, and adver- 
tising ranks. The vast majority, though. 
are either incapable of writing ads or too 
busy with their own duties to tackle any- 
thing else. 

Don’t be afraid of wishing a little more 
work on yourself; go after one of those 
theatres whose manager doesn’t bother with 
ad-writing. Remember, that critics pay 
little attention to the way the reading notices 
are gotten up, but are zealous in their study 
of the advertisements. Make your ads 
stand out above all the rest—if you are 
able. Other managers will be watching 
your work and soon, other and better offers 
will come your way. 

Before you prepare your advertisement, 
make arrangements with the best and quick- 
est artist in town. (This, if you are in a 
city of sufficient size to have an engraving 
plant.) You will have to count on this 
artist as your foremost assistant; upon him 
will depend a large part of your success or 
failure as an advertising writer. 

Pardon me for again being personal; but 
this is how the writer handled the advertis- 
ing for a picture house in a city of half a 
million. 

On the Monday preceding the Sunday on 
which the picture was to open, he went to 
the local exchange of the motion picture 
company that produced the film, and ob- 
tained the “stills,” as photographs used for 
newspaper purposes are called. Occasion- 
ally, he got half-tones and zinc cuts and 
mats—but the big-town newspaper prefers 
photographs and makes its own engravings 
for layouts. A layout is the term used for 
the grouping of photographs used on the 
motion picture page. Matrices come in 
handy for advertisements, for they are 
made of heavy paper and may be cut to 
suit the ad-writer’s fancy. 

Probably the most important article ob- 
tained from the exchange was the press 
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and service book and clip-sheet. The press 
and service books not only contains the 
synopsis of the story, but also sample adver- 
tisements and suggestions for exploiting the 
picture. The clip-sheet contains reading 
notices prepared at the New York office, 
which may be clipped bodily and given to 
the movie editors, without change. This 
is the method adopted by the small-town 
exhibitor, who cares nothing for originality 
and everything for economy. 

Always rewrite the stories in the press- 
sheet; if the manager, who reads them as 
well as you do, finds you are merely clipping 
the stuff, he may dispense with your serv- 
ices and do it himself, or have the steno- 
grapher do it. 

Having obtained the photographs—in- 
cidentally, the newspapers demand “slick” 
stills, or those that have a glossy finish— 
the next step is to pick out the best one 
and use it for your advertisement. In my 
town, there are four daily papers, and that 
many photographs, at least, must be set 
aside for layouts. The other photographs, 
and perhaps cuts and mats, may serve to 
illustrate feature-stories on days when the 
layout is not used. 

The present writer picked out several 
“punch” lines from the press sheet—or his 
own imagination—, wrote copy for the ad 
and hustled it to the artist, who happened 
to be employed on an afternoon newspaper 
and was a wonder in his line. The artist 
either drew in the lettering around the 
photograph or made a sketch from it. In 
many cases the sketch looks better than the 
photograph and reduces better. There is 
nothing worse than a blurry picture, and 
that ruinous result often comes from using 
a mat. Haven’t you often remarked, when 
gazing upon the photograph of an actor in 
the newspaper, “Why, he looks like a nig- 
ger!’’? 

As I said before, this particular artist 
was a “whiz”; having illustrated advertise- 
ments for years, he had _ unconsciously 
picked up a knowledge of display that was 
marvelous. He was by far my superior—he 
was the real advertising man for the theatre 
that was paying me to do the work. I 
have no doubt that, if I had just handed 
him the photograph and the press-sheet, he 
would have turned out the best ad I ever 
“wrote.” His ability is best demonstrated 


by the fact that today he draws the adver- 


tisements for every movie theatre press- 
agent in our town. 

The artist, at first, would send the draw- 
ing to the engraving room of his paper, and 
a cut would be made from it. From the 
cut, three mats, one for each of the other 
papers, were taken. But, inasmuch as cuts 
are better than mats for reproductive pur- 
poses, we later had a private engraving 
plant make a cut for each paper. The man- 
agement of the theatre protested against 
this extra expense—the mats had been made 
gratis—but finally became convinced that 
the cuts showed up better in print. 

By Thursday night or Friday the papers 
would give us proofs of the advertisement, 
so that corrections might be made in any 
matter that had been set up in type. Na- 
turally, there could be no correction of the 
lettering done by the artist. (He was a 
rara avis—a newspaper artist who knew 
how to spell—Hallelujah!) That neces- 
sitated careful inspection of the drawing 
before it went to the engraver; but there 
seldom was need for correction—the artist 
could spell “Hallelujah,” as well as any- 
thing else. 

During the week, reading notices for the 
movie columns were to be written. The 
small advertisements, used daily, were 
simple, but it kept a mere press-agent busy, 
trying to remember when this various 
routine stuff was to be submitted. 








The last word in American efficiency has 
been said! In a recent announcement of 
M. Luckeish’s “Book of the Sky,” we are 
told that “those who are admirers of the 
sky without considering its utility may find 
that a general appreciation of the utility of 
the sky may intensify its beauty as well.” 
So those great white clouds that we children 
used to watch, lying flat on our backs in 
the deep grasses, finding all sort of fairy 
figures and wonderful scenes in their ever- 
shifting masses, are now recommended as a 
useful text-book, to be studied for their 
utilitarian value. What next? I’m a re- 
actionary I suppose, but I prefer to depend 
on the U. S. Weather Bureau for arbitrary 
weather prognostications and_ stick to 
Skelley for further interpretation of the 
clouds. I’ll continue my dreaming and 
consult the morning paper on the question 
of umbrellas. 
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PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES ON A MANUSCRIPT 


4 ies proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof, according to an old English 
adage. 

The proof of the feature prepared for 
syndicating rests in the number of publica- 
tions making use of it, and just how near 
the original version it stands when they 
bring it to print. 

In the preceding chapters, the manuscript 
in the making has been brought to the point 
where its author/has written the concluding 
sentence of the final paragraph, making at 
least four copies as he went. 

Taking the fdur copies just produced, 
he will seat hirhself at a broad-top desk, 
or the dining-rodm table. 

The original lcopy—the actually typed 
copy, that is to} say—of page one of the 
MS. he places off at the right. Next to it 
he places the firgt carbon copy of the same 
page 1. Next tp this is placed the second 
copy, then the third,—the bottom copy; the 
one which, receiving the deadened blow of 
the typewriter alone, is apt to be the faint- 
est. Whatever stands out, sharp and clear, 
on this bottom jimpression, it is obvious, 
will be sharp arid clear and in no need of 
correction on thé rest. 

The writer of| the article draws his chair 
before this fourth copy. 

Carefully he proceeds to read this. 

All goes well! through the heading, the 
subhead, the fitst paragraph. When the 
man composed that portion of the manu- 
script the brain |was still feeling its way to 
the -story, it worked more slowly, fingers 
kept pace, and all went well. Where they 
didn’t, if he was|wise, he would have known 
it long since. {Many writers stop just a 
moment after foncluding that first para- 
graph, to read what has been written. If 
there is any errdr, either of typing or gram- 
mar, to correct jin this, they draw the page 





from the machine and copy over,—for a 
correction, however slight, stands out like 
a stain on a tablecloth, if in this initial part 
of the script. 

Beyond that first paragraph, however, 
any and every sort of thing is apt to hap- 
pen! 

His mind intent upon his theme, the man 
may be forcing his fingers to dash along, 
full pace, and fingers,—beg pardon, mus- 
cular coordination, the experts tell us we 
should say,—sometimes rebel. The finger 
which should have hit a capital C in spell- 
ing Chicago in the line went only so far as 
the edge of the button for X, and so we 
have Xhicago in the MS. Again and again 
there are mistakes of that sort; even pro- 
fessional typists, who copy, and do not 
compose as they go, are guilty of them ever 
so often. 

Speeding along with what psychologists 
term the braintrain, not wishing to inter- 
rupt the flow of the thought as it pours 
through the finger-tips into the machine, 
you don’t bother again and again with such 
things as commas and colons and semi- 
colons. You can put them in, by and by. 

Still again, working from notes, and on 
subjects with which the author was wholly 
unfamiliar until the moment of holding the 
given interview, it so happens that, dealer 
in words though he may be, he is not al- 
ways certain of spelling. Naturally, he did 
not wish to betray his ignorance to the per- 
son interviewed ; instead, he wrote the long, 
technical names in the notebook as- he be- 
lieved they were spelled and with a ques- 
tion mark, in parenthesis, behind. Come to 
writing the article now, he still wasn’t cer- 
tain. He didn’t care to stop then and there 
to make certain from the dictionary. In- 
stead he left a vacant space where the term 
should be, and resolved to insert the proper 
word by and by. 
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Once again, it will happen that an author, 
called from his work of composing by the 
telephone, or a caller who cannot be denied 
just then, returning, will slip a mental cog 
or suffer a wee lapse of memory. He will 
forget that he has stated certain minor facts 
in a previous place in the MS., and proceed 
to tell the facts all over again. 

More important still, rereading a com- 
pleted MS. with a quiet, unimpassioned 
mind—quite different from the eager, en- 
thusiastic brain, which can’t be held in leash 
to tell all there is to tell about the theme in 
the least possible space of time—one often 
finds “stretches,” that are called sections of 
a page, which can be much improved. -; Glit- 
tering generalities, unnecessary personal 
estimates and opinions may lengthen the 
article beyond all proper bounds and crowd 
the room from more vital things, but are 
easily removed. “Killing enthusiasm,” Sun- 
day editors in a large part of the American 
Mid-West call the work of eliminating the 
extraneous. 

Seated quietly before the four copies, 
reading the manuscript as a completed 
whole, these and often innumerable other 
errors present themselves squarely to the 
composer’s eye. 

With a very fine-pointed pen,—a new 
point costs but a cent at the corner drug- 
store, so there is never an excuse for using 
a pen, once it’s grown dull,—and black ink, 
to match the typewriting and the carbons; 
and in the finest possible hand, so that the 
corrections shall not stand out on the page, 
he proceeds to correct his script. 

Commas and other punctuation marks are 
easily inserted. Often it becomes easy to 
change one letter into another with the pen. 
Wherever more than one letter in a word 
must be altered, and this second does not 
exactly neighbor the first correction, one 
should strike out the entire word, and print 
the correct version above. 

For example, if, in hurried writing of 
CINCINNATI, I should type it CIMCIN- 
NATI, a stroke through the M and a wee 
N above it, or a heavy “shading out” of the 
unnecessary part of the M to convert it to 
N would be in order. ‘If I wrote the word 
CIMBINNATI,—a _ hurried proof-reader 
might cross out the M and the B and place 
the N and C above them. Personally, how- 
ever, we should prefer running the slant 
lines—////—through each letter and then 
printing the whole word above. Under no 





circumstances, however, if the hurried or 
nervous typist had made the word CIM- 
CINNHTI, should one strike out the M 
and the letter H and place corrections over 
each! It takes but a moment to strike out 
the word and rewrite it correctly above. 

Where an entire word is to be changed, 
or removed thus, running one slant stroke 
through each letter leaves an_ infinitely 
neater page than running a horizontal line 
through the word. 

Wherever three pronounced corrections— 
—entire words, and especially phrases or 
sentences—reveal themselves at a casual 
glance on the finished page, one should 
copy that page over. A neat MS. isa MS. 
half-sold, and a number of unsightly cor- 
rections staring the newcomer to the page 
in the face are inevitably fatal to first 
appearance of neatness! 

These corrections, directions as to which 
of the corrected pages shall be copied by 
the stenographer, where the writer employs 
one for such hack work,—the author can 
make himself. 

Corrections duly made, badly-scarred pages 
copied, and the copies inserted, each in its 
proper place, the manuscript is ready for 
whatever course awaits it. A stenographer 
may make from it two additional sets of 
scripts,—four copies of each. In that case, 
careful as that stenographer may be, it 
won’t harm matters at all for the author to 
read, if only hastily, those eight copies,— 
four at a time, as with his own work,—on 
their return. Or they may be mimeo- 
graphed, in which case he gets from the 
machine exactly what he placed on the roll 
or they may be sent to the concern doing 
duplicating work, or off for printer’s proofs, 
and in the latter two cases he does well to 
insist on “reading copy” before the full 
number of proofs is printed. 

With this procedure our writer friend 
produces for his clients, wheresoever these 
may be, the very best copies that he can 
make. 

There are a very great many people who 
aver that one’s best is the most that any- 
one has a reasonable right to expect. 

Only, there are said to be exceptions to 
positively all human rules, and such an éx- 
ception rests here. 

It is possible—and some of us find it 
very profitable—to make such work as a 
writer believed his very best considerably 
better still, unless said writer believes him- 
self past master in the use of the mother 
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tongue, and knows that he uses his most 
perfect English every time he writes. 

This consists in the employment, on a 
time or quantity basis, of what might be 
termed a personal editor. 

The personal editor is to edit the work, 
pronounced letter-perfect in arrangement, 
construction, and style by the author actu- 
ally writing it, and make it more perfect 
still. 

Where one may not happen to know 
someone for such a post, it is not overly 
difficult to be) put into touch with candi- 
dates for the same. 

There is hardly a place in the United 
States or Canada where the mail will not 
bring a letter from the syndicate writer to 
the professor of English literature in the 
nearest college or university in at most 
three, and usually two or even one day’s 
time. 

You, who wish to secure the services of 
a personal editor, would write such pro- 
fessor outlining your needs: 

You wish him to put you in touch with 
one of the upper classmen in his charge who 
possess that peculiar literary sense—that 
indefinable near intuition, as to what should 
be and what should not be in a script, 
according to the audience for which it is 
meant—which even professors of English 
name by no better word than the German 
term for the equivalent with them: WORT- 
GEFUHL. 

WORTGEFUHL,—a feeling, or sense, as 
to words, sentences, paragraphs, all of that, 
seems to be inborn in certain students of 
literature in every class, large or small. 
Those students often exhibit the curious in- 
stinct for an English many times better than 
that used by the rest of the school away 
back in their high school or preparatory 
school days. 

Rest assured that every professor of 
English, every instructor, and every teach- 
ing fellow in English in the given institu- 
tion knows these students,—knows exactly 
how they rank and compare. 

It won’t be very long before such a one 
of them as the given professor may desig- 
nate will write you for greater details as 
to what you may have in mind. Should 
distance not prevent, a personal interview 
is by far the more satisfactory ! 

Briefly, you may describe the procedure 
intended somewhat like this: 

Every day of the week but one, which is 








the day when you go forth to interview, to 
gather material, and on which, incidentally, 
your office is thoroughly cleaned for the 
week,—you write, fast as possible, .cor- 
rectly as possible, from breakfast until 
noon. 

Naturally, you are most eager to produce 
a perfect script. Naturally, you do not wish 
the page marred with more corrections than 
absolutely must be. Naturally, you do not 
care to pay for editing, any more than you 
must. 

But, the brain will tire, and the figure 
will slip, over and above all such errors as 
these, you KNOW that mistakes have crept 
into your craftsmanship. Rooseveltian 
spelling swept the country, a few years ago, 
and writers who would be up to date 
adopted it. Then, slowly, surely, there has 
come a reform. Many of us must admit 
we do not know exactly to what bounds 
this has been extended. We know that 
many of the best writers employ THRU 
instead of THROUGH; yet the very same 
writers insist that the world replace the 
final E on such a word as: THEREFORE. 

A syndicate writer gathers his material 
among all kinds of people, in all sorts of 
places. He brushes against the masses con- 
stantly, and it follows that, bit by bit, he 
acquires idioms and colloquialisms and in- 
accuracies, or, at least, inelegancies, of their 
speech. The masses, it must be recalled, 
do not speak the very best English. 

As a result, little by little faults begin to 
present themselves in a writer’s diction. 
Editors may change the lines in this case 
or that; where they do, the author cannot 
known the exact reason; it may have been 
they wished to lengthen or shorten a column 
to exactly fit the space afforded. Some- 
times those editors, not certain as to whether 
the author is right or wrong, let scripts go 
at that. The article appears, with the error 
conspicuous at once to the knowing among 
the readers. - 

In short, the author knows that, very 
much though he might wish it so, the work 
fresh from the typewriter is not nearly as 
perfect as he would like it. 

He knows that some of the corrections— 
the proof-reading, put it—he could do him- 
self. In the time that he is so engaged, 
however, he might be more profitably 
occupied composing additional matter. 

Instead, as he draws the pages from the 
machine, four of a sort at a time, recollect, 
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he will remove the carbon to use with the 
next set. The written pages he will place 
in a container on the desk top before him. 

At the end of the composing day he will 
take this work, fold it, as the final articles 
sorted out of it will be folded, indicate on 
the rear of each manuscript the record line, 
of which more anon, and then mail this to 
the personal editor, be SHE wheresoever, 
to edit and return to him, first convenient 
moment. 

Usually a writer drops the packet to be 
edited in the post as he steps from his door 
for a breath of fresh air just before dinner. 
Simultaneously, he posts the packet of films 
chosen to illustrate those articles to the 
photographer, that he may make the prints 
off these, while the editing just described 
is being done. 

Unless distances prevent arrival of ma- 
terial on such schedules, the editor edits, 
and the photographer prints the work so 
sent next day. Each drop the return budget 
into the mails that night. 

The postman brings the writer his scripts, 
sorted out now into individual manu- 
scripts, and his photographs to be placed 
with these, by the identical early morning 
mail. 

Where pages have been changed suffi- 
ciently to warrant recopying, the editor so 
indicated on a slip of paper tucked along. 
Where she herself is in doubt as to mean- 
ings, and cannot solve the riddle given, she 
indicates the page number and approxi- 
mately the line. Where she finds the author 
persisting in certain slips, certain faults, 
she draws his attention to these, that he 
may learn—as a boy in grammar school 
does—to do better next time. 

In short, manuscripts return ready either 
for a stenographer to copy pages here and 
there, or for plactng in the mails, just as 
soon as the pictures have been added; or, 
for complete rewriting, then re-editing, and 
possibly rewriting anew, where the personal 
editor frankly declares that she knows that 
the MS., as it stands, will not do! 

This, then, is the work desired of the 
party to be engaged as personal editor. 

The work will reach the editor at such 
address as she may name. She may do it 
where and when she will. As soon as a 
day’s budget is completed, she mails it back ; 
return envelopes are provided for this; 
postage is charged on her bill. 

Bills are usually paid weekly. 








Services 


are paid for at the rate of two dollars and 
a half an hour. 

A good editor, familiar with the slips her 
employer is “sure to make,” having him 
pretty well broken of most of his other 
faults, knowing what to look for and just 
how to unriddle some of these cruxes in 
the typing, should be able to edit in three 
working hours what the author will have 
written in the five composing days of his 
week. 

Where the author is in the best of fettle 
—where the brain, far from being tired, 
produces as rapidly as the keys of the ma- 
chine will respond — where words and 
phrases mold themselves in such a way as 
to require no reworking, a good editor can 
sometimes accomplish the weekly amount 
in considerably less. Writers are a little 
prone to take undue advantage of such 
periods of mental perfection or exhilara- 
tion, however, to work a brain, when in such 
shape, to the N-th degree, and so the day 
of almost brilliant copy is apt to be suc- 
ceeded by one that tells of fag. Time gained 
the one day, therefore, must be given to 
the work of the day after, and where a 
man is writing the five-day week, three 
hours are a safe estimate for editing. 

The wise writer secures a woman every 
time, in preference to a man for the work. 
There is a certain diligence, conscientious- 
ness, thoroughness, about a woman in an 
editorial post which is rarely found in men. 
Men will go forth, report, compose. Man 
has been the gatherer since the beginnings 
of the race; men irk and chafe under the 
task of changing spellings of words, adding 
words, omitting them ; revamping sentences, 
and the like. Women, on the other hand, 
often find a rare delight in bringing a script 
to its finest degree of perfection; doing so, 
the woman’s hand can swerve the pen to 
strike out here and insert there with a next- 
to-invisible daintiness which no masculine 
hand can ever hope to assume. 

The difference in the very looks of a 
page well edited by a woman, and another 
carbon copy of the same material, edited by 
mi-lady’s brother, is as the proverbial one 
between day and night. 

Volumes might be written of the services 
really willing personal editors can—and 
sometimes do—render the authors. 

Unfortunately, however, the attitude of 
the really “literary girl,” the sort the pro- 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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SATIRICAL VERSE : 
By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. = 

Instructor in the University of Cincinnati. : 
(Continued from October issue.) : 





} i is well that the new woman is coming 
into her heritage. Long enough has 
she been made to endure the slurs and im- 
putations of outrageous man. Poets have 
always delighted to make her an especial 
mark for satire. We now look forward to 
her challenge and her scorn: 


A THOUGHT. 


If all the harm that women have done 

Were put in a bundle and rolled into one, 
Earth would not hold it, 
The sky could not enfold it, 

It could not be lighted nor warmed by the sun; 
Such masses of evil 
Would puzzle the devil, 

And keep him in fuel while Time’s wheels run. 


But if all the harm that’s been done by men 

Were doubled and doubled and doubled again, 

And melted and fused into vapour, and then 

Were squared and raised to the power of ten, 

There wouldn’t be nearly enough, not near, 

To keep a small girl for the tenth of a year. 
—J. K. Stephen. 


WOMAN. 


All honor to woman, the sweetheart, the wife, 
The delight of our fireside by night and by day, 

Who never does anything wrong in her life, 
Except when permitted to have her own way. 


—Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


WOMAN’S WILL. 


Men, dying, make their wills, but wives 
Escape a work so sad; — 
Why should they make what all their lives 

The gentle dames have had? 
—John Godfrey Saxe. 


JOB. 


Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To try Job’s constance and patience. 
He took his honor, took his health; 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows— 
But cunning Satan did not take his spouse. 


But Heaven, that brings our good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the devil, 
Had predetermined to restore 
wofold all he had before; 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows— 
Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse! 
—Samuel T. Coleridge. 


With woman is inevitably associated sen- 
timent. Sentiment merging into sentiment- 
ality is easily ridiculed, but to give the 
lighter touch, the subtler irony to universal 
emotions requires skill and delicate re- 
straint: 


THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well ‘can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


Why so dul! and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prithee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move. 
This cannot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her! 
—Sir John Suckling. 


LYING. 


I do confess, in many a sigh, 
My lips have breath’d you many a lie, 
And who, with such delights in view, 
Would lose them for a lie or two? 
Nay,—look not thus, with brow reproving: 
Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving! 
If half we tell the girls were true, 
If half we swear to think and do, 
Were aught but lying’s bright illusion, 
The world would be in strange confusion! 


If ladies’ eyes were, every one, 

As lovers swear, a radiant sun, 
Astronomy should leave the skies, 

To learn her lore in ladies’ eyes! 

Oh no!—believe me, lovely girl, 

When nature turns your teeth to pearl, 
Your neck to snow, your eyes to fire, 
Your yellow locks to golden wire, 
Then, only then, can heaven decree, 
That you should live for only me, 

Or I for you, as night and morn, 
We've swearing kiss’d, and kissing sworn. 


And now, my gentle hints to clear, 

For once, I’ll tell you truth, my dear! 
Whenever you may chance to meet 

A loving youth, whose love is sweet, 
Long as you're false and he believes you, 
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Long as you trust and he deceives you, 

So long the blissful bond endures; 

And while he lies, his heart is yours. 

But, oh! you’ve wholly lost the youth 

The instant that he tells you truth! 
—Thomas Moore. 


AN EPITAPH. 

A lovely young lady I mourn in my rhymes ; 

She was pleasant, good-natured, and civil (some- 

times) ; 
Her figure was good; she had very fine eyes, | 
And her talk was a mixture of foolish and wise. 
Her adorers were many, and one of them said, 
“She waltzed rather well—it’s a pity she’s dead.’ 
—George John Cayley. 

Romance in literature, when running to 
excesses, is usually met by burlesque and 
satire. The popular craze for Goethe’s ro- 
mance led Thackeray to give us one of the 
best of satires: 


SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


—William Makepeace Thackeray. 


Satires on political conditions, govern- 
ment, and the powers that be, are exceed- 
ingly numerous. They are seldom of more 
than contemporary interest, however, pas- 
sing with the conditions against which they 
inveigh. The following piece deserves a 
more permanent value: 


THE NET OF LAW. 


The net of law is spread so wide, 
No sinner from its sweep may hide. 


Its meshes are so fine and strong, 
They take in every child of wrong. 


O wondrous web of mystery! 
Big fish alone escape from thee! 
—James Jeffrey Roche. 
Social reformers, having poked their nose 
into everybody’s pie, may expect such lam- 
poons as this: 
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LINES BY AN OLD FOGY. 

I’m thankful that the sun and moon 
Are both hung up so high, 

That no presumptuous hand can stretch 
And pull them from the sky. 

If they were not, I have no doubt 
But some reforming ass 

Would recommend to take them down 
And light the world with gas. 


—Anonymous. 


The time and the place sooner or later 
find their way into verse,—and often into 
satire. Here is a choice broadside: 


COLOGNE. 


In K6ln, a town of monks and bones, 

And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 

And rags and hags, and hideous wenches, 

I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 

All well defined, and separate stinks ! 
Ye nymphs that reign o’er sewers and sinks, 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne; 

3ut tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 


—Samuel T. Coleridge. 


Satires on individuals should, according 
to Addison, “consider the crime as it ap- 
pears in the species, not as it is circum- 
stanced in the individual.” Too many sat- 
ires attack directly by name and flay the 
individual unmercifully. Such wit becomes 
assault and battery. Pope often came out 
into the open and called his enemies by 
name. He was both subtle and unafraid, 
scorning those who: 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserv’d to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe and a suspicious friend. 


Dryden in Absalom and Achitophel goes 
pretty far in his wit at the expense of a 
noble lord: 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


Some of their chiefs were princes of the land; 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes; 
So over- violent, or over-civil, 
That every man with him was god or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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HE beginner in writing invariably tries 

the ort story. More short stories 
are published than any other form of fic- 
tion, he afgues; therefore he has the most 
chance of! selling that form of story. But 
he is wrong. It is undeniably true that a 
much larger percentage of novelettes and 
novels are sold than short stories, basing 
our estimation on the number of manu- 
scripts received by magazines. Aptly said 
is: “The long road to literary success is 
via the short story.” 

Try the booklength! 

In some respects a booklength is more 
easily written than a short story; in others 
its writing is more difficult. It is not so 
strict in form and rigid in technique. 
Whereas the angle of narration of a short 
story must be constant, it may change with 
every new chapter of a booklength, if the 
writer wishes. Economy of detail is not 
essential to the long chapter story; there 
are abundant opportunities to display what- 
ever talent the writer has for humor, pathos, 
bathos, etc. In the short story his field is 
smaller and more difficult to cover effec- 
tively. However, the novel is the harder 
to write in the respects that its suspense 
must be maintained without a drop through- 
out its great length, its characters must be 
more fully drawn, its situations played upon 
more, and great amounts of material uti- 
lized. Balanced, however, the young writer 
who understands what he is doing should 
not hesitate to tackle a booklength. ‘“There’s 
nothing like a long flight to strengthen weak 
wings !” 

Editors have a terrible time getting 
enough booklengths for their needs. Plenty 
are written and a great many are published 
—and a higher percentage of booklengths 
submitted are bought, than of any other 
form of fiction. One editor has written 
that while he buys only about 5% of the 
short stories submitted to this magazine, 
he uses 50% to 60% of the novels sent 
him, and often has to buy up second serial 
rights in order to get enough serial ma- 


terial. 


| 

| 

| By K. Hopp. 
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Many magazines make a practice of pub- 
lishing a complete booklength novel in every 
issue, besides running one or more serials 
at the same time. Lippincott’s began this 
custom years ago, and today People’s Pop- 
ular, Short-Stories, Adventure, etc., all fol- 
low that policy. Still other magazines, 
while not printing full-length novels in one 
issue, practice beginning a new serial with 
every issue, as witness Argosy-Allstory and 
Munsey’s and, I believe, The Red Book. 
There is no doubt that a very wide market 
is open to good booklength stories. 

There are several magazines who have 
the habit of branding as a novel anything 
that is divided into chapters — Ace-High, 
Detective Story, Western Story. Ace-High 
once listed one of my 12,000 word novelettes 
as “a complete novel.” 

A very few magazines have no use at all 
for booklength story, as witness Action 
Stories. 

The number of booklengths printed per 
year is something like this list testifies: 





Ace-High ......... a Se 4 
Adventure ......... 48 Metropolitan ...... 4 
Ainslee’s .......... 4 Munsey’s .......... 12 
American ......... Je | 30 
Argosy-Allstory ... 50 Popular ........... 30 
Black Mask........ 8 People’s Home Jour- 
Blue Book......... 16 RATS ead ee 0 
Breezy Stories..... 8 -Red Book........05<. 12 
es 3 Saturday Evening 
COMETS): .6.66i0c6ess 4 ee 12 
Country Gentleman. .5 © Scribner’s ......... 
Cosmopolitan ...... 4 Short-Stories ...... 30 
Detective Story Snappy Stories..... 10 
Magazine ........ aS a ae ee 4 
Everybody’s ....... 10 Today’s Housewife. 3 
RMI nies sks vas ae 4 Top-Notch ........ 30 
Good Housekeeping 4 Wayside Tales..... 4 
Ladies’ Home Jour- Western Story...... 25 
Live Stories... 12 — 
Love Stories....... 6 Total, about...... 400 


About four hundred booklength. stories 
per year are used by these thirty-five maga- 
zines. More than one booklength is bought 
every day, brother writer! 

A novel ranges in word length from 40,000 
to 100,000. The most popular length is, 
I think, 50,000, but it hovers around this, 
ranging from 40,000 to 70,000 and 80,0%9. 
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It is often said, and it is true, that the 
man who works with a definite aim in mind 
will accomplish much more than the man 
who goes at his task without any objective 
or any plan of action. 

There is but little doubt that this 
is applicable to the writer and yet there 
are some willing to 
maintain that conform- 
ing their work to the 
requirements of a definite publication limits 
their possibilities and cramps their style. 

In a recent issue is an excellent dis- 
cussion of this oft debated subject, and 
it is with pleasure that we second the point 
of view taken by the writer of that article. 

Writing without aim or without any at- 
tempt to meet the requirements of the editor 
will limit the possibilities of acceptance, 
and will send the manuscript upon a circui- 
tous round of editorial offices with but very 
little assurance of success in the end. The 
rejection slips and the frequent return of 
the manuscript are bound to discourage the 
writer and to hinder his further progress. 

On the other hand, by writing with a defi- 


A Definite Aim. 


nite market in view, the possibilities of ac- 
ceptance are manifestly increased. Success 
always is a tonic, and ‘with but few excep- 
tions will encourage the writer to further 
efforts and to that improvement in his work 
which will establish him in his profession. 





AN O. HENRY STORY IN A 
LEDGER 


An unfinished O. Henry story has just 
been discovered in Austin, Texas, in one 
of the old account books of the Morley 
Drug Company for which O. Henry once 
worked. A young law student of the 
University of Texas, while auditing the 
books for the Morley Drug Company, has 
found what appears to be the beginning of 
a story by O. Henry written in the back of 
an old ledger. It is one and a half pages 
in length and is the sketch of a sick old 
man who is cared for by a young girl, per- 
haps his daughter. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
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HE idea for this page had its inception 
some months ago, but as is always the 
case, reducing the original idea to a prac- 
tical working basis requires some time. For 
a long while we have felt the desire to 
come into more intimate relationship with 
our readers, and as personal contact is out 
of the question with the exception of but a 
few instances, we are hoping that a page 
where we can talk over some of the import- 
ant questions that confront us each month 
may bring about, in some measure, the ac- 
complishment of that desire. 
* * * * * 


In all professions there are certain mem- 
bers to whom others look for advice. Their 
success is established and from their experi- 
ence they can offer much that is he'pful. 
In this the writing profession does not differ 
from others. Certain writers are in a posi- 
tion to offer many constructive suggestions 
to others on their particular style of writing. 
For that reason we have always favored 
the interview type of article in THE Writ- 
ER’s Dicest. In future issues we hope to 
include many more such articles. Usually 
each successful author excels in some par- 
ticular style and has certain methods of 
procedure that he has found to be most effi- 
cient. In our articles we hope to have the 
interviewer stress those particular points in 
which the subject excels, in such a manner 
as to be most suggestive to all other writers. 

* * * * * 


The interview with O. O. McIntyre, in 
this issue, approaches the type that we hope 
to continue. Mr. Eskew has caught our 
viewpoint and is well equipped to secure 
and prepare a great many good articles for 
us. His next will be an interview with 
Margaret Widdemer, whose name is promi- 
nent in writer circles and whose career will 
offer many suggestions to those of you who 
appreciate new view points. The articte 
will appear soon and truly is something 
worth looking for. 

* * * * * 


The recent court decision secured by 


Hee eee eee 


CHATTING WITH THE EDITOR 


James Oliver Curwood with regard to the 
author’s interest in the motion picture rights 
on material published in magazines, is of 
great importance to every writer. Lee D. 
srown is preparing a special interview with 
Mr. Curwood for the December issue. Nat- 
urally the effects of this court decision will 
be a feature in this article. 
* * * * * 


We read just recently of an author who 
puts each story aside until he has written 
the next one. After completing the second 
manuscript, he takes up the first for a 
thorough reading and careful consideration. 
In this manner he is able to approach his 
work with the impartial eye of the critic. 
The ardor of composition is cooled and he 
sees his “offspring” in its true value. A 
definite estimate is more easily obtained 
and spots which need bolstering or a com- 
plete change stand out clearly. 

The practicability of such a practice is 
evident without further discussion. Many 
of us could adopt similar methods, enhanc- 
ing not only the quality of our work, but 
our standing in editorial opinion as well. 

* * * * a 


The question of “how much revision” is 
one frequently propounded when writers 
gather. That revision is necessary is a 
known fact—one that admits of no refuta- 
tion—but that question of “how much” is 
ever present. 

Revision takes time—time that might well 
be devoted to relaxation or preparation for 
new composition. Reducing the time de- 
voted to correction and rewriting then car- 
ries a definite value. 

There is a way to effect this saving. Writ- 
ers who have experimented find that by 
concentrating their entire attention when 
composing, they turn out a more finished 
story. They write with the idea that there 
is to be no opportunity for revision—each 
situation is minutely worked out—each con- 
necting link is definitely adjusted. 

The plan is worth trying—the results are 
far-reaching. ; 
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TNQUALIFIED approval, adverse 
comment, constructive  stiggestion, 
stimulating query,—the speakers in the 
Forum this month presented all shades of 
opinion and disposition. We give them the 
floor without further introduction to ex- 
change ideas on things literary,—past, pre- 
sent, and future. 

F. C. D., St. Joseph, Missouri, found the 
article on the photographic equipment of 
the syndicate writer in the September num- 
ber provocative. He states that he is some- 
what of an authority on selling photographs 
to newspapers, magazines, postcard, and 
calendar makers, having been in the busi- 
ness for many years: 

“Felix J. Koch, in your September issue, makes 
some statements regarding photographs to be 
offered for publication with which I do not fully 
agree. 

“*The larger the photographic print sent to an 
editor, the greater chance of its acceptance by 
him. Smaller pictures than 4x5 receive scant 
consideration except in rare cases.’ By this rea- 
soning a 16x20 enlargement ought to be sure of 
acceptance anywhere, regardless of its subject! 
The real truth of the matter is that size is of no 
great importance, provided the print is not smal- 
ler than, say 344x414. In fact, very large prints 
are very awkward to handle; they become cracked 
and split in the mails. A small print of the sub- 
ject goes to and fro without injury, and its smal! 
size is certainly no count against it. One leading 
magazine says, ‘Size'is not so important as clear- 
ness and gloss.’ 

“As I have stated, I am an experienced photo 
publicity worker, and I have contributed to scores 
of magazines and newspapers. I have never sold 
a 4x5 print; they have been almost invariably 
34x44. An important point in favor of the 
smaller print is that, although it is only three- 
fourths of an inch smaller each way than a 4x5 
print, the total difference in the price of film, 
paper, etc., on a large number of prints, is de- 
cidedly noticeable. 

“One piece of advice in this article seems to me 
to be somewhat out of date—the comparison of 
plates and films for photographic work. And the 


use of instruments is recommended which will 
not, under trying conditions, give good results. 
Mr. Koch, it seems to me, has imposed limita- 
tions on the aspiring photo-publicity worker which 
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THE WRITER’S FORUM 


NEWS FROM OUR READERS 
Conducted by John Patten. 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THe WRritTeEr’s DicEst, Butler 
And remember, the Forum wants to hear from you on any subject of interest 
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do not really exist. Editors are not so blasted 
persniketty as Mr. Koch draws them.” ’ 


We feel it the better part of valor to re- 
frain from expressing any opinion on the 
foregoing, except that we heartily agree 
with the last statement. W. C. P., of St. 
Lambert, Quebec, goes to the other ex- 
treme, however, and finds us too lax and 
easy-going in our approval of Booth Tar- 
kington’s liberties with the English lan- 
guage: 

“Why did you spoil the monthly pleasure I get 
from reading the Forum in the ‘Dicest’? 

“What did it? Your approving reference in the 
September issue to the manufacture of ‘waspen’ 
and ‘wavement’. 

“Of course, the inevitable ‘wave’ of ‘waspen(s)’ 
and ‘wavement(s)’ would have eventually ac- 
quainted us with the existence of these enrich- 
ments of our beautiful language, but the D:cEest 
approved—the Dicest approved! ‘Waspen’ ex- 
presses a particularly exact shade of meaning, 
does it? Lift from your dictionary a moment 
the word ‘waspish’. Is it not capable of flashing 
to the mental comprehension of the reader the in- 
finitesimal shade of meaning required by the sen- 
tence you quote? 

Then, ‘wavement’. Have we now to consider 
that good old word ‘movement’ as discharged 
from our service? Is this a new terror of the 
nightly feline extravaganza on the back porch? 
Are we to be further aggravated by this sneering 
wavement of tails as we stand with our chosen 
missile poised for destruction? 

“Mr. Patten, the questions come fast and furi- 
ous. I retire to my laboratory to solve these two 
questions raised by this Forum item: Does a cat 
wave its tail? Can a man sneer with his foot or 
his elbow?” 

* * * * * 

The experience of two contributors in 
seeking and finding markets may -be of 
interest to those who are watching the mail 
bag. Mrs. E. H., Oneonta, New York, 
says: 

“T am always anxious for the arrival of the 
Writer’s Dicest.. I find it very interesting and 
inspiring, and devour its contents immediately. 
I am a new subscriber and a beginner as far as 
trying to market my work is concerned, although 
I have been writing for a long time. Through 
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the market pulse of the Writer’s Dicest, I have 
recently had three pieces of work accepted—one a 
six stanza poem; another a 600 word story for a 
primary magazine, and a third, an article through 
another market. 

“T read you| are to establish a department for 
criticising and advising subscribers regarding 
their manuscripts. I am very glad to learn of 
this new department, as I believe such aid to 
writers is invaluable. Please advise me as to 


fees.” 


* * * * * 


| 

We have rl ceived a large number of en- 
couraging fi tt on the establishment 
of the new (criticism department, and a 
gratifying amount of manuscript for criti- 
cism. The fé¢es are listed in the front of 
the magazine|for this month, and should 
accompany the material. Most of the manu- 
scripts received so far have been short 
stories, and tlle criticisms sent out we be- 
lieve cannot Help but be illuminating and 
helpful. We want you to remember that 
other literary jorms receive the same care- 
ful attention a} the short story. 

Which remirjds us of an inquiry received 
this week—“Would you advise a beginner 
to start with photoplay or with short story 
writing?” It if impossible to answer such 
a question, except with a very general com- 
ment on the basic principles of the two 
forms, without knowing more of the train- 
ing, temperament, equipment and tastes of 
the writer. The beginner who feels a gen- 
eral urge to white, without special desire 
or aptitude for|any subject or form, per- 
haps would do well to analyze himself and 
his motives most carefully. Why does he 
want to write, 4nd what is his equipment 
to produce something worth other people’s 
reading? The sflecial article is a good form 
for the beginnirlg writer. Knowledge of 
the subject and clearness of presentation are 
the basic requisites. Short news articles, 
personality sketches, descriptive and ex- 
pository material] is greatly in demand by 
trade, business, technical, and class maga- 
zines, is within the experience of most of 
us along some lihe or other, and is often 
as well paid for ag fiction. If such articles 
perhaps do not se¢m to offer an opportunity 
for high art, remember that the artist must 
usually first be the artisan. Most of us 
have to work throligh a literary apprentice- 
ship before reaching the master stage. 

* * | * * * 








But to return tp concrete market news 
from contributors.| M. V. S. writes from 
Bridgeport, Connetticut : 


| 


| 


“Perhaps the following notes may help a fellow 
writer in saving postage. 

“According to a very recent letter from the 
St. Nicholas, the editors are supplied with enough 
serials to last through 1924. 

“The Boys’ World returned a story with a 
brief note, saying they are now only considering 
stories suitable for the winter months. 

“K. W. Gardner, editor of the Chevrolet Re- 
view returned a story because the fiction feature 
of that magazine was discontinued with the July 
number. 

“Lutheran Young Folks explain that their fall 
material is all taken care of; consequently a foot 
ball story is not available. Dr. W. L. Hunton, 
the editor, has never sent me a rejection slip so 
far. The rejected stories are returned with a 
personal letter.” 

“The Lamp, in accepting a story lately, advised 
me not to send anything else until after the first 
of next year, as they are pretty well overstocked. 
They use religious stories for the Catholic home.” 

These market tips bring to mind the mat- 
ter of timeliness in submitting manuscript. 
We note that one of the magazines wants 
nothing but winter material at this time, 
while the other is completely supplied on all 
its fall material. Many of the larger and 
older magazines prepare their material three 
to six months in advance, so that a Christ- 
mas story should be submitted in the sum- 
mer, and Easter material in the fall or early 
winter. It is seldom that a magazine will 
demand that all of its material for a given 
issue be strictly seasonable. In the case 
of The Boy's World, we venture that they 
were already supplied with the general mat- 
ter necessary and for some reason were 
short on seasonable material. 

* * * * * 

And speaking of that subject most dear 
to every writer’s heart—acceptances—the 
story of Miss Alcott’s Little Women is told 
in the October number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, by Julian Hawthorne, son of Nath- 
aniel, who lived next door to the Alcott’s 
for years. He says that he is perhaps now 
the only person living who has close first- 
hand knowledge of Miss Alcott’s life and 
the writing of the famous book. 

“About 1867 she began to seclude herself 
more than usual and would laughingly re- 
ply to our remonstrances that she was scrib- 
bling some rubbish. The rubbish was later 
to be known to the world as Little Women. 

We knew nothing until the book 
was done and Louisa read parts of it to us. 
We ail thought it wonderful; she had grave 
doubts and was inclined to throw the silly 
stuff, as she called it, into the fire. She was 
overruled, with the less difficulty in that the 
family was sorely in need of money; and 
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she was ready to sell her manuscript out- 
right for a hundred dollars or even for half 
that if a publisher could be persuaded. 

“So one day she took the train to Boston 
with her package under her arm, wonder- 
ing whether the outcome of her journey 
would repay the sixty cents it cost. After 
some rebuffs she found her way into the 
den of the lion and escaped unmaimed; he 
would look over the stuff when he found 
leisure; couldn’t think of advancing any- 
thing on it; novels were a drug on the 
market. 

“Louisa waited three months for news 
from her lion’s den and resolved to visit 
him once more and know the worst.” 

That evening, he goes on to say, they 
were summoned over to the Alcott’s to hear 
the account of Louisa’s visit to Boston, 
related in her characteristic, humorous 
style. She had threaded her way through 
packing cases and a great clutter of clerks 
and draymen outside the publisher’s door 
and found herself eventually in the little up- 
stairs office of the excited editor who was 
directing from his sanctum the unusual 
commotion which seemed to pervade the 
establishment. 

“Without looking up he waved her away. 
‘Go away. I’ve given orders—most im- 


portant. How did you get in here?’ 
“Louisa’s ire rose. ‘I want my manu- 
script!’ 


“He finished signing a check and looked 
up. ‘I told you to get out,’ he stopped, 
petrified as at a Gorgon At last 
her astounded ears caught this: “My dear 
dearest Miss Alcott! At such a juncture. 
You got my letter? No? No matter! 
Nothing to parallel it has occurred in my 
experience. All else put aside—street 
blocked—country aroused—overwhelmed. . . 
Two thousand more copies ordered this 
very day from Chicago alone. But that’s 
a fleabite—tens of thousand—why, dearest 
girl, it’s the triumph of a century. A great 
day, indeed, Miss Alcott, for us—for you. 
At this very moment I was writing you a 
check ; but you are here. You prefer cash? 
Would a thousand dollars—two thousand? 
—name your own figure. Here, boy! Run 
to the cashier and bring me bank notes and 
gold; look sharp now!’ 

“So the packing cases and the bustle had 
been about Louisa’s book!” 

Fifty years and more have passed, and 
Little Women is as popular as ever among 





children, and was recently, on the ballot of 
eighty-three American librarians, placed 
first in a list of the twenty-five best chil- 
dren’s books. There is something in it uni- 
versally appealing to the child mind, and 
change of manners and customs cannot 
take away its charm. 

It’s rather inspiring to us whose ambition 
is to write for children, isn’t is! And we 
shall do well to analyze the book and the 
character of the woman who produced it. 
Hawthorne finds the secret of its vitality: 
“The story is made not only of the very stuff 
of human nature but of the nature of boys 
and girls, fresh and fragrant, comical and 
pathetic. The style is as unpretending as 
family gossip around the fireside and its 
material is such as was—and I hope and 
believe still is—intimately familiar to sim- 
ple American families from North to South, 
and from East to West.” 

Louisa, herself, says Hawthorne, “was 
deep and broad; her sympathies were world 
wide; her spirit high and courageous. She 
was great in comedy, and laughed and in- 
spired laughter She was a big, lova- 
ble, tender-hearted, generous girl. All these 
good qualities and gifts finally assembled 
themselves in the great gift of story writing 
of stories about girls and boys and ad- 
dressed to them.” 

OK * * * ok 

Writers of children’s stories will also be 
interested in the article on “Who is Writ- 
ing for Children,” by Annie Carroll Moore 
in the October Bookman. “In 1918,” she 
says, “new writers with ideas and origin- 
ality in expressing them, were sorely needed 
in the field of children’s books.” But “in 
contrasting the rich and varied output of 
children’s books in 1922 with the static 
conditions of 1918 illustrators no less than 
authors have disclosed new ways of looking 
at people and things.” Her discussion of 
the last year’s output of good children’s 
books will prove stimulating to those inter- 
ested in such production. 

* * * * * 

John Galsworthy said of W. H. Hudson: 
“T would that every man, woman, and child 
in England were made to read him; and 
I would that you in America would take 
him to heart. As simple narrator he is 
well-nigh unsurpassed; as a stylist he has 
few, if any living equals.” 

And so it is with a very real sense of loss 
that we learn of Hudson’s recent death. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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WHERE THE aes BEGINS, by Chris- 
topher Morley — Page & Com- 
pany). 

This is a most delightful mixture of 
fancy and realism,| allegorical in part, 
interesting if taken literally. It is the story 
of Mr. Gissing’s search for wider horizons 
—the p!ace where the blue begins continu- 
ally beckons. He trie’ business, the church, 
the freedom of the seas in his pursuit of 
the greater life toward which instinct im- 
pels him. Yet this is no heavy, moralizing 
tale. Mr. Gissing is represented as a dog, 
to such extent as the figure is apt; there is 
no attempt to work out a consistent and 
thoroughgoing allegory. A quadruped 
playing with forces he does not understand, 
but which he gaily tackles and muddles 
through, he is looking for that great God 
which in his advanced thinking he dimly 
conjectures may be a biped. The account 
of the reception of this theory by his self- 
satisfied friends the Airedales, et al., is 
humorous; gently ironical, but without 
malice. The book is one of the most re- 
freshing that has come our way in many 
a day. 





THE GARDEN PARTY, by Katherine 

Mansfield (Alfred A. Knopf). 

This volume of short stories will interest 
those who prefer delicate, clean-cut char- 
acterizations, moods of places and things, to 
the stereotyped plot of action. There is 
very little movement in any of the stories. 
“At the Bay,” the first and longest story, 
relates the events of a day at the seaside 
cottage of the Burnell family, making 
peculiarly vivid each member of the house- 
hold, from the passion inspiring, languid 
Linda, who does not love her children, to 
the phlegmatic servant girl on her after- 
noon out. “The Garden Party,” from 
which the book is named, is a deliciously 
detailed picture of the preparation for the 
party, the bright afternoon with its contrast 
to the death at the cottage, and youthful 
Laura’s realization for the first time of the 
poignancy of life. “The Daughters of the 


Where|a few of the newer books will be found each month. 
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Late Colonel” are pictured rudderless and 
helpless after the death of their father, all 
initiative atrophied from lifelong submis- 
sion to the tyrannical old man. To those 
who delight in occasional etchings among 
the manifold moving pictures of today, this 
volume of stories will particularly appeal. 


A MANUAL OF THE SHORT STORY 

ART, by Glenn Clark (Mamillan). 

Still another volume has been added to 
that ever increasing list of books on the 
art of short story writing. Mr. Clark’s 
book is clear and simple in style, and pre- 
sents in adaptable form the fundamentals 
of short story technique. He does not pre- 
tend to be able to supply the individual 
equipment of material, outlook, broad ex- 
perience and sympathy necessary for fiction 
writing, but shows how to work up such 
material into well constructed stories. 





THE LADIES! by E. Barrington (Atlantic 

Monthly). 

In these stories, published originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly magazine, the author 
re-creates many of the reigning belles of 
English society in the eighteenth century. 
He supplies from a rich imagination chap- 
ters hitherto hidden in the lives of the 
beautiful Gunning sisters, Swift’s Stella, 
Fanny Burney, and others who are ever 
fascinating figures in tradition and history. 


MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS, by Cora Wil- 
son Stewart (E. P. Dutton & Company). 
The story of the origin and growth of 

the movement to reduce illiteracy and bring 

to full citizenship these native born Ameri- 
cans of ancient stock, is a romantic and 
inspiring one. 

Mrs. Stewart, at one time superintendent 
of schools in Rowan County, Kentucky, was 
founder of the night schools in that county, 
in which the member of illiterates was re- 
duced from 1,152 to 23. 

The inspiration for the ‘Moonlight 
Schools” came to her, she says, from an ex- 
perience at an entertainment in a rural 





school. A boy of twenty sang an exquisite 
ballad which displayed a rare gift of poetic 
composition. When he had finished she 
asked him for a copy. The boys’ face fell. 
“T would if I could write,” he said, “but I 
can’t. Why, I’ve thought up a hundred of 
"em that was better’n that, but I fergit ’em 
before anybody comes along to set ’em 
down.” . 

The call of such illiterate youths and 
maidens who possessed rare talents, the 
passionate desire of the older people who 
“would give twenty years of their lives to 
be able to read and write,” led to the estab- 
lishment of these night schools. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1911, they were opened in fifty 
school houses. ‘We expected that about 
150 adults would attend, but there were 
1,200 the first night.” They came singly 
and hurrying in groups. There were old 
men bent with age, and over-grown boys 
and girls. There were aged mothers and 
young women carrying babies and leading 
little children; the youngest student was 
eighteen, the oldest eighty-six, and many 
of them learned to write their names that 
first night. 





SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 
(Continued from page 28.) 
fessors recommend to you for the post, 
toward the writer for such ephemeral ma- 
terial as newspapers, technical and similar 
publications, is very nearly that of the old 
Roman generals toward the barbarian chief- 
tains they must hold in check. 

“When in Rome, do as the Romans do,” 
the barbarian chieftain, come to pay homage 
and tribute to Caesar, was admonished, as 
he asked for guidance as to conduct. 
Wherefore, while among the Romans the 
barbarian did, as nearly as he could, as did 
those about him. When the Romans went 
beyond the pale and into the far-flung 
reaches of the Empire, on this errand or 
that, they, in their turn, remembered al- 
ways that they were Romans. One might 


meet the barbarian, one might trade to good 
advantage with him, but he must be con- 
stantly reminded that he was less than the 
least of the Romans; that he must keep 
his place! 

Perhaps it is well that these personal edi- 
tors persist in such an attitude. 


It prevents 
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them lowering their own standards of writ- 
ing and thereby permitting the author to 
lower his. 

Manuscript is dispatched to the personal 
editor by post; it returns, is copied, if neces- 
sary; and such copy is proofed and pro- 
nounced ship-shape, in turn. 

The picture—the most attractive of each 
set topmost—are placed inside the MS. 
between the bottom fold, which bends in, 
and the top, so that pictures, head of MS., 
are all in sequence, or as writers would say, 
in “line.” 

Omitting the obvious, at mailing time, 
there rests upon the author’s desk twelve 
type scripts and carbons of the manuscript, 
or whatever number of mimeographed 
copies he may have had made, their pic- 
tures along with them; or the stated number 
of printer’s proofs, with the photographs 
placed inside these. 








THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 
(Continued from page 18.) 

You are so damn silent 

That it is possible 

You may be only drunk.” 

Note the blank verse of it. 

After my photodrama, “The Firebrand,” 
was produced many years ago, I received a 
letter from a fanatic who threatened to 
trail me into hell if necessary and throttle 
me. Even a little fame, you see, exacts a 
terrible toll! 

* * * 

There is some agitation again over the 
possible invention of a device for the taking 
of “Talking Movies.” If people would 
only stop to think of the technical require- 
ments of our present photodrama, they will 
realize that the two can bear no resemblance 
to each other as species go. The talking 
photoplay is as far from the silent one as 
fiction is from drama. Follow the move- 
ment of the characters in the next photo- 
play you witness and try to imagine dialog 
going on during the action. 

Mind you, I do not say that a talking 
screen drama is not possible, but that an 
entirely new technique and method of pre- 
sentation and expression will be necessary. 
And it may become most effective at that. 
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He Sold Two Stories 
The First Year 


HIS sentence from J. Leo 

Meehan’s letter to the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, tells the 
whole story: 


“Within one year I have been 
able to abandon a routine life 
that provided me with a meal 
licket and a few other inciden- 
tals for the infinitely more fas- 
cinating creative work of the 
photoplaywright.” 


But it would not be fair to you 
to end the story there. It is in- 
teresting to know that this young 
man in an underpaid job was 
able to sell two photoplays and 
attach himself to a big produc- 
er’s studio in one year; that a 
short time ago he was retained 
by Gene Stratton Porter to dra- 
matize her novels for the screen. 
But if you have ever said or felt 
like saying as you left the the- 
atre, “Why, I could write a bet- 
ter story than that,” you want to 
know just how Mr. Meehan pro- 
ceeded to become a successful 
photoplaywright. in one short 
year, 


He Tested Himself 


OUBTFUL, but “willing to 

be shown,” as he expressed 

Mr. Meehan proved conclu- 
sively to himself and to us that 
he had undeveloped talent. The 
rest was a simple matter of train- 
ing. 

The Palmer Course -and Ser- 
vice merely taught him how to 
use, for screen purposes, the nat- 
ural story-telling ability which 
we discovered in him. 


We Offer $1,000 
and Royalties 


HOUGH we are daily dis- 

covering among men. and 
women in every walk of life, 
new screen writers, like Mr. 
Meehan, we continue this nation- 
wide search, because, regardless 
of the rich rewards that are be- 
ing offered in this field, the de- 


mands for good screen stories 
are far from being filled. 





J. Leo Meehan 


We are now offering $1000 
and royalties to new writers 
trained in our Department of 
Education for acceptable screen 
stories to be produced by this 
corporation. ‘This is the first 
time that new writers -and 
photoplaywrights have had the 
opportunity to share in the suc- 
cess of screen stories of their own 
creation. 

One hundred sixty companies 
in Los Angeles alone are search- 
ing for better screen stories, of- 
fering from $500 to $2000 for 
each one that is acceptable. Yet 
their demands are not filled. Our 
Sales Department, the biggest 
single outlet for film plays, can- 
not begin to supply the needs of 
producers. 


tionnaire which has proved its useful- 
ness in discovering in men and women 
the ability to write screen stories. 

Among those whom we have recently 
discovered, developed, and whose stories 
have been accepted, are people in all 
walks of life; a California school teacher, 
a New York society matron, a Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper man, an underpai id office 
man in Utah, and others. 

Still others, men and women of all 
ages, are enrolled, not because they want 
to become professional screen writers, 
but because they realize that Creative 
Imagination, properly developed, is the 
power which lifts those who have it to 
lofty heights in any field of endeavor 
and they appreciate the opportunities for 
training presented through this new 
channel. 

You may have this same ability. It 
is for you to decide whether these oppor- 
tunities are attractive enough to make 
you want to test yourself, free. It costs 
nothing and involves no obligation. 

All you do is to send the coupon for 
the Palmer Test Questionnaire, answer 
the questions asked and return it to us. 
We will tell you frankly and sincerely 
what your answers show. We hold your 
answers confidential, of course. If you 
prove that you are endowed with cre- 
ative imagination, we will send you fur- 
ther information relative to the Palmer 
Course and Service. If not, we will tell 
you sO courteously. 


The Chance is Yours 
You Must Decide 


NOWING as you do the rich re- 

wards, can you afford to pass this 
opportunity to test yourself? It costs 
nothing—no obligation. 

And if you are endowed with creative 
imagination, a simple matter of training 
will prepare you for photoplay writing, 
for many other highly paid positions in 
the film producing field which now 
await properly trained men and women, 
or for higher places in other lines of 
endeavor. 

Send the coupon. Make this intensely 
interesting test of yourself. Know 
whether or not you are endowed w.tn 
the ability to grasp the opportunity for 
rich rewards which are now going beg- 
ging. 


One Way to Know ee 


About Yourself 
H. VAN LOAN, 
ethe well-known 
scenarist, in collabor- 
ation with Malcolm 
McLean, formerly 
instructor in short 


Northwestern Univer- 
sity, developed the 
Palmer Test Ques- 


story writing at |: Name 


C°PYRIGHT, 1922, PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


STREET... 


Case... 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 1511 
Palmer Build'ne. 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your personal and subsequent advice to me with- 
out charge. 


... STATE 


All Sicinaaiailioass strictly confidential. 
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DEAS have always been regarded by 
writer folk as elusive things. They 
have a way of coming upon one unawares. 
Of a sudden and without warning they pop 
to the surface like corks freed from re- 
straint, and the recipient congratulates him- 
self upon a lucky inspiration. 

To illustrate: if you will look back among 
the really big things that you have accom- 
plished, you will find that they are the re- 
sults of “hunches.” These “hunches” or 
embryo ideas, probably came to you in a fit 
of abstraction. You were driven by some 
great need, a set of circumstances so dis- 
tressing that you were pretty nearly over- 
whelmed, and were therefore at a compara- 
tive standstill. You simply could not see 
any way out. Then, in a flash, you re- 
ceived an impression, which at first appear- 
ance may have looked so small and insigni- 
ficant as to seem worthless. You went on 
the trail of that idea, and what with the 
shifting about and recasting of time, it 
finally began to materialize into something 
really worthwhile. 

Almost any writer can tell of like ex- 
periences. It was in just such adverse con- 
ditions, and through these little “hunches,” 
that Jack London, Peter B. Kyne, and other 
literary notabies happened to embark on 
writing careers. 

. Again, it may be that you were in a quiet, 
inactive mood, or were resting after a hard 
period of work, and the thing just popped 
into your mind. Most “hunches” are re- 
ceived in this way. 

Whatever the circumstances, however, 
you will agree that these are at best only 
chance discoveries. Often the writer is not 
so fortunate, and meanwhile he must work. 
Is there any way, then, by which the ob- 
taining of ideas can be facilitated? 

In the first place, all creative work calls 
for an element of subconscious activity. 
The subconscious region of the mind is the 
recognized source of all ideas. It is the 
great mental storehouse wherein are count- 
less millions of memories, images, and 
ideas. These images lie dormant until there 
is a call for them in the daily life of the 
individual, when the conscious mind, better 
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known as the reason, selects the nearest 
one at hand which applies to the present 
need. 

This master of the daily hours appears 
in a great measure to conform his actions 
closely to the average duties of life, in ac- 
cordance with those of other men. He 
picks out, uses, and becomes familiar with 
a certain number of. time-accepted ideas, 
and lets the rest sleep. 

When the tired master drowses or nods, 
or fa!ls into a brown study, then a marvel- 
lously curious mental action begins to show 
itself, for dreams at once flicker and peer 
and steal dimly about him. This is because 
the waking consciousness is beginning to 
shut out the world—and its set of require- 
ments. 

We have found that many of our big in- 
spirations have come when something of 
so much force or strain occurred that we 
actually had to stop thinking. That is to 
say, they came at a time when mental func- 
tion was temporarily held in abeyance. 
Right here, then, we have the whole secret: 
holding the mental activity in abeyance. 

We harness lightning under the name of 
electricity and place it under strict and in- 
telligent control. Why shouldn’t it be possi- 
ble to control our own creative faculties as 
well? Instead of waiting for the wave of 
circumstances to wash us over into the field 
of ideas,.why not make it a question of 
volition, devoting a certain period each day 
to shutting the world out and ourselves in 
for the purpose of inviting inspiration ? 

While nothing like assured control is here 
possible, one may invite the contribution of 
the subconscious mind by the intelligent 
preparation of conditions. This does not 
mean, of course, that it can be done in any 
“office-system” way. The attempt to apply 
mechanical methods would defeat: itself, for 
the subconscious mind is a shy bird,- with 
a keen eye for guns and nets. It is, on 
the other hand, remarkab'y amenable to 
suggestion. If the proper approach is made, 
it can be induced to yield up its innermost 
secrets. 

The first step is to eliminate all outside 
thoughts and ideas, and reduce the activity 
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The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) NOW READY 
PRICE, $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and 
Agnes M. Reeve. 


The great desk book for every writer. 
Recognized as the standard guide to the 
market for all classes of literary ma- 
terial. No writer can afford to do with- 
out it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings 
exact information about mar- 
articles, 
sentiments and 


pertinent, 
kets for short stories, 
photoplays, post-card 
mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, pho- 
tographs, ideas, songs, humor. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great 
How to Sell, What to Sell and Where 
to Sell guide for all writers. 


essays, 


More than 100 publications are named, 
that used poetry. More than 200 mar- 
kets for short fiction are named, and 
their requirements specifically shown. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and 
Trade Press work. A very full list of 
Trade Journals and_ their 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious 
and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
Photoplay Pro- 


needs. De- 


lishers. House organs. 


ducers. 








Modern Photoplay Writing 


---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on 
Photoplay Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling 
his scenarios; for the first, it teaches the 
primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; for the latter, 
there are new lessons in technique, in 
the use of material, problems of the play, 
and in the business management and 
selling of his work. 

The price is less than the criticism or 
revision of an ordinary scenario would 
cost, and is helpful not only for a single 
piece of work, but for every undertaking 
that one may make in this line of 
produc tion. 

The author has written and sold sce- 
narios to many of the prominent pro- 
ducers. Has written articles on scenario 
work, acted as critic for other writers, 
conducted a photoplay department in a 
dramatic paper and contributed to vari- 
ous photoplay magazines. 

Includes a graded series of exercises 
beginning with analysis and proceeding 
to creative writing, of invaluable aid to 
the intelligent aspirant. 

Also, a complete sample scenario of 
7,500 words, and various synopses. Re- 
fers to many photoplays and stories that 
may be studied as object lessons. 

392 pages, 27 chapters. Cloth. 
Price $3.00. 
The help given by this work could not 
be secured through any course of lessons 
at ten times the price of the book. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 


*JAMES 


S KNAPP REEVE, 


Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 


and to make salable their work. 


It was begun by Mr. 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. 


James Knapp Reeve, who for 
Reeve has now 


resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 


mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 
Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 


—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous 


articles for 


magazines which have had 


cimnalative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 


ments. 

NOOO ORES OF TEBE. o.oo le5iccs.aseesndee $ .75 
1000 to 2000 WOTGS: .. 6 .6o5 ee acces ces 1.25 
2000 to 3000 WOLdS. ... 0062 cceens 2.00 
5000 to 4000 words... .. 6c cc cidens sce 2.60 
4000 to 5000 Words. ... 0.6... .cssiccse ee 3.20 


This experience can be applied to your own needs. 
The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 


cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 


for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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of the mind to a state of complete oblivion. 
When this. is accomplished, casually sug- 
gest the subject which you wish the inner 
mind to take hold of and work upon, such 
as writing a poem or story. Repeat the sug- 
gestion now and then, taking care not to 
concentrate too strqngly. : 

Sooner or later the images in the memory 
will awaken and begin shyly to open the 
doors of their cells and peep out. Let them 
have their will. If properly encouraged they 
will summon others of their kin, until you 
have a whole host of them. This is the 
crucial moment, for once you have them 
secure they are yours for all time. 

In most cases ideas will come readily, 
but results vary with conditions. In any 
case, if there is nothing doing within, say, 
half an hour, don’t get discouraged, but 
wait until some other time when conditions 
are more favorable. The first few trials 
will probab'y be far from perfect, but from 
then on you can expect clear sailing. 

Personally, I think the evening, just be- 
fore retiring, is the best time for probing 
into the subconscious storehouse, for then 
the mind is apt to be naturally drowsy from 
its exertions during the day. Too, inter- 
ruptions are not so likely to occur then as 
in the daytime. 

You might find it a good idea to enter 
a daily account of results in a small note- 
book kept for the purpose. Some valuable 
ideas which would otherwise be lost often 
come to light through a perusal of these 
nates. 

With real earnestness, confidence in the 
results and a little patience, you will before 
long have a real power that will respond to 
your every need. Its possibilities of devel- 
opment are endless. 





THE WRITER’S FORUM 
(Continued from page 36.) 
But the best part of his life, as he himself 
would declare, is still with us in his books. 
Indeed, outside of his writing he shrank 
when living from any sort of personal pub- 
licity, and the only autobiography he 
would consent to write was the story of his 
boyhood in Argentina. He said: “The 
interesting part of my life stopped when 
I was fourteen ;” certainly the story of the 
free solitary life on the plains south of 
Buenos Aires, told in “Far Away and Long 
Ago” is an unusual and moving one. Aside 
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from the peculiar interest in the events and 
conditions he depicts, there is an idealism, 
a sympathy, a brooding quality of wonder 
and delight in all natural life which is com- 
municated to the reader. 

His early love for birds and other wild 
life andhis intense power ef concentration 
have made his observations authoritative 
and real contribution to ornithological 
knowledge. His .books are valuable from 
a scientific standpoint, but not one of them 


“but can be read with delight by. the lay- 


man. From the standpoint of English prose 


- alone, they are worth the reading. ° 


€ 


* * * * * 


J. E. D., of Chicago, makes inquiry as to 
the-origin of two quotatidns. Monsieur 
Defarge is a wineseller in Dicken’s “Tale 
of Two Cities,” the husband of the terrible 
Madame Defarge. “The sorry scheme of 
things entire” is found in the Rubaiyat, 
LXXIII. Anent such inquiries, we expect 
next month to run a little article on sources 
of information. Answers to practically all 
such questions can be found by consulta- 
tion of the public library, if one knows how 
to look, and what to look for. We still 
have inquiries in regard to copyrighting 
songs, articles, and photoplays. The article 
in the May Dicest, by James Knapp Reeve, 
gave practical information and advice on 
this subject. Full information and blanks 
can always be obtained from the Copy- 
right Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. L. C. H.. Spokane, 
Washington, asks the correct way to sub- 
mit Christmas sentiments to publishers. 
There is no ironclad rule about this, but it 
is wise to submit each sentiment on a sepa- 
rate sheet. The editor can then without 
difficulty select those which he wishes to 
retain and return those not acceptable. Mrs. 
J. M. B. asks the address of the American 
Poetry Magazine, the prize contest of which 
was mentioned in the September magazine. 
It is Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 308 Thirty- 
fifth Street. 





ORDER IT NOW 


The Big December Issue Will 
Contain Many Special Features 


HAVE A COPY RESERVED 
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SECURES POSITION AS EDITOR 


Instruction Furnished by The Writer’s Digest 
_ Enables Pennsylvania Man to Become an Editor 





THE WRITER’ S DIGEST. 


Butler, Pa. 


I might add that I was very well pleased with the books I 


ordered from you, and look forward to each issue of The Writer’s Digest. 
It was through instructions given by you that I was able to secure the position 
of sporting editor on the Butler Eagle. Wishing you continued success, W. W. S. 


THE “IDEAL”? COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND 
CORRESPONDENCE WILL HELP YOU, TOO 


As you read this, opportunity is star- 
ing you in the face. There are hundreds 
of positions waiting for the proper per- 
sons to fill them. You, with the in- 
struction we offer, can be one of those 
persons, 

NEWSPAPER WORK IS 
FASCINATING. 

No career is more interesting or 
more exciting than that of the. news- 
paper man or woman. Who has a better 
opportunity to see life and to meet 
people than the newspaper reporter? 
But supposing you haven’t the time or 
inclination for a reporter’s job, there 
are many other positions open to you. 
There is always the chance to become 
the local correspondent for several near- 
by papers, or you may become the rep- 
resentative of one or more _ trade 
publications. All of these positions 
enable you to earn a handsome income 
by devoting either all or part of your 
time to them. 

In following up assignments and in 
looking for news, you are also gathering 
valuable material for other forms of 
literary work later on. Many prominent 
writers were in newspaper work at one 
time, and ascribe much of their success 
to experience gained at that time. 


START RIGHT. 


The “Ideal” Course in Newswriting and 
Correspondence will start you on the 


right road. It tells you what will be 
expected of you, prepares you for the 
work,. introduces you to many sides of 
the profession that you could only learn 
through long experience, and shows you 
how to get a position. It explains to 
you what news is,how to find it and to 
recognize it, the proper form for your 
stories, how to value stories, the 
amount of space they should get, and 
many other tips that will enable you to 
write acceptable stories from the very 
start. And in addition to all this, the 
Course contains a long list of trade pub- 
lications, indicating markets for many 
special stories that you will run across 
while following up your regular work. 

The regular price of The “Ideal” 
Course in Newswriting and  Corre- 
spondence is $5.00. By filling in the 
attached coupon, you can secure this 
helpful Course, and a year’s subscription 
to The Writer’s Digest (a $7.00 value) 
for only $5.00. Nor do you have to 
send any money in advance, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon—then pay the 
postman when he delivers the Course. 

You can easily realize what an oppor- 
tunity this is for you. Positions like 
that secured by the Pennsylvania man 
are waiting for you. Why not start now 
to prepare yourself for them. by filling in 
the coupon and mailing it today? 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 923 Butler Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
923 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen—I want to prepare myself for a better position. Please send me The “Ideal”? Course in 
Newswriting and Correspondence, and enter my name for one year’s subscription (12 big, illustrated 


numbers) to The Writer’s Digest. 


I agree to pay the postman $5.00 as payment in full when he delivers the Course, 
It is understood that if I am not fully satisfied that I may return the Course within three days 


after its receipt and have my subscription cancelled, 


without question, 


CHT cu nieeaig swesavwsaaecnedeane 


and that my $5 will be refunded immediately 


THIS COURSE TELLS YOU HOW TO WRITE—THE WRITER'S DIGEST, WHERE TO SELL. 
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The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 





Readers of The 
Writer’s Digest 


— 













The Plot of need no introduc- 
The Short Story tion to Henry AI- 





By Henry Aibert Phillips ||) bert Phillips or the 
} quality of his 
work. The series 
of articles on Pho- 
todrama which has 
appeared in_ this 
magazine from 
month to month is 
one of the finest of 
its kind, and is a 
fair sample of the knowledge and under- 
standing that he brings to all his work. 
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The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 
of writing. 

No better idea of the scope of this book 
can be obtained than the following chapter 
titles picked at random from the title page: 
“Misleading Forms of Narrative,” “The 
Modern Short Story,” “Laws Governing the 
Plot,” “Plot Development,” “Practical Plot 
Sources,” “A Store-house Full of Plots,” 
and many others. 


This book is handsomely bound in 
cloth and contains 175 pages. 
Price, $1.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Please send me, postpaid by 
returrt® mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF E 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 








SATIRICAL VERSE 
(Continued from page 28.) - 


Nothing went unrewarded but desert: 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate; 

He laughed himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief; 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom and wise Achitophel. 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 


—John Dryden. 


The great Dr. Johnson, having blasted 
the hopes of many writers, himself did not 
escape bludgeoning. And thus it comes to 
pass that even the critic is criticised by the 
satirist : 


ON JOHNSON 

I own I like not Johnson’s turgid style, 

That gives an inch th’ importance of a mile; 

Casts of manure a wagon-load around, 
To raise a simple daisy from the ground; 
Uplifts the club of Hercules—for what? 
To crush a butterfly or brain a gnat; 
Creates a whirlwind from the earth, te draw 
A goose’s feather or exalt a straw; 
Sets wheels on wheels in motion—such a clatter— 
To force up one poor nipperkin of water; 
Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar 
To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore; 
Alike in every theme his pompous art, 
Heaven’s awful thunder or a rumbling cart! 


—John Wolcott (Peter Pindar). 


But satire must beware of going too far. 
Subtlety, implication and suggestion are 
always more artistic and effective than 
crudeness and mud-slinging. 

From one point of view satire depends on 
the reader. A change of mood may reverse 
our sympathies. What we scorn today we 
may accept tomorrow. What we laugh at 
in youth we may take seriously in old age. 
\Vhat seems satire to the pessimist may be 
but hearty fun to the optimist. And so, 
satire has its days and its off days. But the 
world is always eager to welcome good- 
natured irony, clever banter, legitimate ex- 
posure, or any of the subtler and finer kinds 
of satire. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Have you read the 
Special Subscription Offer 
on Page 65? 


IT’S AN OPPORTUNITY! 
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AMATEUR 


WRITERS! 


We are going to put you to the test 


It is estimated that 95 per cent of the scenarios submitted to studios by amateur writers have to be 
rejected in their present form. The majority of authors will not take the time and trouble to “get the screen 
angle” and rewrite their rejected stories. They simply give up in despair when the first rejection comes. 
Success, in any line of endeavor, does not come to such weaklings. They fail and drop out of the race, 
thereby making room for the few who have pluck and determination, coupled with faith in themselves, to 


carry on, 


THE MAIN OBJECT OF THIS ASSOCIATION IS 


TO SELL ITS MEMBERS’ STORIES 


First, by showing you how to put “SCREEN PLOT” into them, and then get them published in the big 
fiction magazines who pay well for good material—before we offer them to the studios—if we can’t sell them 


for you as “ORIGINALS.” 

Just think of being able to submit a story synopsis 
—or mere plot—and then to have it developed into a 
magazine story—with all the beautiful descriptive 
language—interesting dialogue—eloquent phraseology 
and vivid character delineations—then published in a 
National magazine, headed by your name as author! 
And that’s not all! The film rights to published 
stories bring the big prices that you read about—and 
Producers don’t have to be begged to buy them, 
either! But your story MUST have a “‘screen plot.” 
Get that, folks! 


What the amateur writer needs is a course of exer- 
cises that will enable him, or her, to develop natural 
ability already possessed and to write Screen Plots— 
not narratives. This can not be done by simple 
transmission of information from one individual to 
another, any more than a physical culture expert can 
develop your muscles by simply having you read text 
books on physical culture. , must actually work 
—start creating plots—but you must do it intelli- 
gently and scientifically. 


THE HILL SYSTEM IS POSITIVELY THE 
ONLY ONE ON THE MARKET WHICH 
TEACHES THE ACTUAL PROCESS OF PLOT 
BUILDING USED BY SUCCESSFUL SCE- 
NARIO AND MAGAZINE AUTHORS AND 
WHICH MAKES YOU BUILD DRAMATIC 
PLOTS. 

When we make the above statement we do not 
except those concerns which charge as high as 
$100.00 for their ‘‘courses” or “plans.” 

When you get these exercises you. sit down—take 
a pencil and a plentiful supply of plain white paper 
—then start creating plots by simply following the 
instructions before you! We promise you that you 
will be absolutely amazed at results! Dramatic situ- 
ations and interesting characters will march out upon 
your stage in rapid succession—involving one another 
in most interesting and unexpected complications— 
all the marvelous creations of your own imagination, 
which is put into operation by the magic process 
outlined, 


EMPLOY THE HILL SYSTEM IN BUILDING 
UP THE PLOT OF THAT STORY WHICH 
YOU HAVE ALREADY WRITTEN AND GET 
THE SALES DEPARTMENT OF THE SCE- 
NARIO WRITERS FORUM TO PUT IT 
ACROSS. 


It does not make a particle of difference whether 
you have—or have not—wasted money on scenario 
schools, agencies, or other mail order concerns. 
Lots of beginners at the writing game have—and you 
can’t blame them! They were simply good sports 
and were looking for the right proposition—hence 
took a_ chance. You’ve got to have a certain 
amount of. gambling blood in you to win at this 
business—or at any other which pays big divi- 
dends, 


SHOW YOUR GOOD FAITH WITH US— 
THAT’S ALL. 


We do not ask you to pay in advance for the Hill 
System and Service of our Sales and Criticism De- 
partments. Just show your good faith and that you 
are in earnest by depositing with us a dollar bill, 
and we will forward the Ten Exercises to you post- 
paid by return mail with full details describing the 
Sales, Criticism, Fictionizing Departments, and other 
free benefits to our students. 


You thoroughly inspect The Hill System—work 
out a few of the examples as suggested—and then 
if in your opinion the Ten Exercises alone, without 
the Sales and other service of the Forum, is not 
-worth many times the price asked—and superior to 
any of the so-called Courses of instruction in scenario 
writing, or “Plans’’ of photoplay-writing, that are 
offered at ANY PRICE WHATEVER—just return 
them to us within three days—in good condition, and 
your dollar bill will be promptly refunded—and 
you don’t owe us a cent. 


If, on the other hand, you desire to keep them, 
and being convinced of the sincerity of our institu- 
tion you want to avail yourself of our Sales, Criticism 
and Fictionizing Departments—just send along your 
check or money order for the remaining $9.00. The 
Exercises then become yours and you will be entitled 
to free service on three of your stories with the privi- 
lege of submitting as many more as you desire, upon 
the payment of a small reading fee. No limit is. 
placed on the duration of your membership in the 
Forum, which is free to all students of The Hill 
System. 

This offer of ours is the fairest proposition that 
will ever be made to you, and is surely the test of 
the sincerity of your intention to succeed at the 
writing game. 





WE HAVE SCORES OF VOLUNTARY TESTIM 
THE HILL SYSTEM. YOU PIN A DO 


LLA 


eoeets FROM ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENTS OF 


BILL, MONEY ORDER OR CHECK TO 


THIS COUPON—SEND IT IN—AND WE’LL SOON ADD YOURS TO THE LIST. 
Scenario Writers Forum, Dept. W, 623 Union League Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Here’s my dollar. Send me the “Hill System” for free inspection, for 3 days. I will either send you 
the other $9.00 or return the whole thing in good shape within three days after I receive it—and get my 


dollar back. 


It is understood that as soon as I have paid you the full ten dollars, I can start submitting my stories 
to your Sales and Criticism Departments to be either fictionized or screened, or both, if approved. 


TOE oi barn dycnewh 5snn50s ow wes seer ene eensaneenens 
IE hi aiid co ol weeteenss8b-<i6bs0 senses ssa0s sae eees 


ME: cccinncdncevedoesegesenaseds0gs6sssce0eusseenne 


NOTE:—Should you desire to remit the $10 in full for the Hill System in order to immediately avail your- 
self of the Forum Sales, Criticism, and Fictionizing Departments, you may do so. 
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By GEORGES POLTI 


HIS is a further 
development 











- = grape 
| ~ of the princi- 
| THE ART OF ples set forth in 

| INVENTING “The Thirty - Six 
| CHARACTERS Dramatic Situa- 
tions.” The incred- 








ible number of 
human types here- 
tofore unknown in 
literature and yet 
awaiting discovery 
and _ presentation, 
is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the 
author’s explana- 
tory subtitle: “The Twelve Principal 
Types, Their 36 Subdivisions, and 154,980 
Varieties Yet Unpublished.” 

The author, by his demonstration that 
“character,” in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term, does not exist, clears the 
ground for a masterly analysis of the ele- 
ments of human _ personality, and an 
elucidation of the principles by which these 
elements be combined to produce new types 
in endless variety. The book is of incal- 
culable value to all writers and others inter- 
ested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction. 


| || By Georges Polti | 
| 
| 




















The cordial reception given by writers to 
Polti’s “Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations” 
warrants me in the belief that 
only authoritative work on THE ART OF 
INVENTING CHARACTERS—will be of 
the very greatest value to all fiction writers, 
and to students of fiction as well. 


PRICE $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
921 BUTLER BLDG. CINCINNATI, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
921 Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $2.50. Please send me a copy of 
THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS by 
return mail, postpaid, 


SENOS, Guster OERARHCASMDE SED ROMEO Kauewe ae CepNReClsg 









At of vetg Characters 


Translated from the French by Lucile Ray 


OPPORTUNIFIES IN BANK 

HOUSE ORGANS 

(Continued from page 13.) 
of this, your material, if quoting bank facts, 
should be verified by some one “on the in- 
side.” The house organ editor knows what 
can be used, hence a letter of inquiry, sta- 
ting your ability to obtain interesting ma- 
terial and asking for the requirements for 
his publication, will save you much postage 
and the discouraging appearance of rejec- 
tion slips. But the writer, who can write 
brief stories with human interest, or stories 
of success in which some phase of banking 
plays a prominent part, will find an ever 
ready market for his work in the many 
bank house organs put out by the large 
publishing and advertising concerns mz king 
a specialty of editing such magazines. 





A FRIEND of W. L. George, the English 
novelist and essayist, contributes to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger this account of 
how and why Sheila Kaye-Smith came to 
write her novel, “Joanna Godden,” which 
has been having a remarkable success in 
this country since it was. brought here by 
the Duttons last fall: “My curiosity as to 
why Sheila Kaye-Smith dedicated her fine 
novel, ‘Joanna Godden,’ to W. L. George 
has been satisfied by no less a person than 
Mr. George himself. It appears that Miss 
Kaye-Smith and he were out walking one 
afternoon in the Sussex (England) lanes 
when they came upon a gaudy farm wagon 
in a field. It was painted a vivid green 
and touched in with stripes of gold. On 
the side in large gold letters was the name 
of a woman farmer. Mr. George pointed 
at it with his cane. ‘“There’s your next 
novel!’ he said. “The progressive woman 
against a background of the most pudding- 
headed reactionaries in all England!’ Miss 
Kaye-Smith caught fire, and, leaving the 
wagon behind, the two novelists went at it 
hammer and tongs, suggesting, discussing, 
arguing and ramifying the theme from 
which emerged at last ‘Joanna.’” “Joanna 
Godden” is having a remarkably good sale. 


>] 
Slong Enuf. 
Teacher asked her scholars for some very 
long sentences. One boy wrote: “Impris- 
onment for life.” 
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FOR THE WRITER'S WORKSHOP’ 


engineer or the successful man in any other profession has. The chief 

tools for the writer are his books—and @pecially those books dealing with 
various phases of his eccongoc-alll The following is a list of practical books of 
great value to everyone who writes 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 


This is the most comprehensive and practical book for writers ever published. 
The work was planned to put into compact form the most valuable ° material printed 


during past years. It includes “A course in Short Story Writing,” a series of articles 
their 


T= successful writer has a well equipped workshop just as the successful 





which consider every phase of the art of the short story, introduction in 
entirety. “How to Write English,” a series of five articles, with other essays, cover 
the study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., from the writer’s stand- 


a series, with other articles offer a complete exposition 


Among the many subjects treated are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel 
and Song Writing. The 133 chapters in this book treat practically, concisely, inspir- 
ingly every phase of authorship and the technique of all form of literary composition. 
Chapters which have helped many writers are “Advice of Authors Who Have ‘Arrived,’ ” 
“Cashable Versatility,’ “The Story of the Day,” “Theme and Motive in Fiction,” 
“Verbs of Speech with Variations,” “Naming Characters, with List of Names,” “Hack 
Writing: Some of its Methods,” “Dime Novels,” “The Making of Verse.” 

This volume means an amount of helpful information, for all who write, 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


point. “The Making of Verse,” 
of the making of verse. 


that 


The Fiction Factory 


By John Milton Edwards. 


Rhymes and Meters 


By Horatio Winslow. 





A writer who made thousands of ne ee lf — 
dollars by setting up a story-mill tells _ eS ee reine > +g peed 
how he did it, and gives a record of his fiers; offers an understandable, easily 
work in this instructive, stimulating applied treatment of Verse Making in 
bask The Boston Transcript says: General, Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, 
"Tt. book shell te in the hands of Subtleties of Versification, The Quatrain 
everyone who wants to write for a liv- and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other 

French Forms, Types of Modern Verse, 


ing and everyone interested in how 


authors do their work.” 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


The 36 Dramatic Situations 


By Georges Polti (Translated by Lucile Ray). 


The Song, Verse Translation. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid. 


A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer. The author read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and resolved 
their basic story material into fundamental categories. A true philosophic considera- 
tion, practical in every respect, makes available to every writer all the possible 


material that life offers. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Any one or all of these books will be sent to you fully postpaid upon receipt of 
the price shown above. The books are all sold under our money-back guarantee: 
if you are not satisfied with a book, return it to us within three days after receipt 
and your money will be immediately refunded. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
916 BUTLER BUILDING, CINCINNATI. 
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All questions will be answered through these 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 











The Song Editor’s Answers 











c. £. 8. Elyria—Although a knowledge of 
harmony is not absolutely necessary to the aspir- 
ing song-writer, a mastery of the subject will 
nevertheless be a great benefit. It may interest 
you to know that many recognized hit writers do 
not know one note from another and yet succeed 
because they are “natural composers” and possess 
a wonderful gift of melody. Personally 1 favor 
the work of the “natural composer,” for the re- 
sult is usually even-flowing and rhythmic, whereas 
the true composer ofttimes turns out melodies 
that are lifeless and mechanical. We know that 
a person can possess a natural aptitude for melody, 
but whether one possesses a natural aptitude for 
harmony remains a question. No, it is unnec- 
cessary to give attention to the style for the 
publisher will re-arrange the number to suit 
himself. Either size paper will do, but I suggest 
that you fold but once. 


L. P., Albany.—The concern you mention has 
closed its business due to Governmental interfer- 
ence and I suggest that this is the reason you 
have never heard from them. It might interest 
you to know that you were dealing with an out 
and out song shark and not a reputable music 
publisher as you supposed. Unfortunately there 
seems no way to compel a return of your cash 
outlay, but you might secure some satisfaction 
at that in the knowledge that these people are 
now in prison. I would suggest that the other 
plan you mention is also questionable. For your 
three dollars they prepare a worthless melody 
sketch and return for ycur perusal. That about 
ends it. They have no facilities for selling songs 
or song poems and all this talk about “selling on 
a twenty per cent commission” and “listing in our 
catalog” is so much buncombe. 

H. H., Elyria—I would suggest that you can 
easily determine your problem for yourself by 
securing music written in the various tempos you 
mention. It is a question of “movement.” A 
characteristic of the fox-trot, for instance, is that 
at intervals the “step” quickens. Therefore, the 
notes are given time values that will accompany 
the “step.” 


I. M. S., New Zealand.—No, the WrRITER’s 
DicEest does not publish songs, and we beg to 
advise that we have never accepted poems for 
publication. Evidently you have been misin- 


THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The. Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
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formed. We will gladly return manuscript sub- 
mitted upon receipt of postage to cover, 


P. L., Haskell—Yes, there are certain agencies 
that will assist you in publishing a song but I ad- 
vise you to seek guidance before taking up every 
proposition you meet. You must bear in mind 
that the dishonest concerns, in this particular 
field, greatly outnumber the really responsible 
ones, and unless you are very careful you will 
reap disastrous results. Yes, this department will 
be glad to aid you whenever possible. Just in- 
clude a stamped, addressed return envelope if 
direct reply is desired. 


O. L., Chicago.—Many of the hit songs of the 
past few years were written by hitherto un- 
known writers, and in practically every case the 
song was first exploited by the author or authors 
before it reached the attention of the large pub- 
lishers. As a matter of fact it is becoming more 
and more the vogue for the larger publishers to 
accept song numbers that have received pre- 
vious exploitation by their authors rather than 
accept submitted manuscripts. The publisher wants 
proof. For this reason the really wise writers are 
taking steps to provide proof rather than depending 
upon Uncle Sam’s postal routes to do the work. 
In this connection here is an incident that is sig- 
nificant; a song manuscript was recently brought 
to the attention of an official of one of the largest 
publishing concerns in the field. Briefly, the inter- 
view terminated with these remarks from the 
official: “Gentlemen, you have here a number that 
I believe will go over splendidly; nevertheless, I 
may be wrong in my surmise and therefore I want 
proof before I accept the number for publication. 
If you care to issue a first edition and exploit the 
song at your personal expense, I shall be glad to 
take it off your hands if results warrant it.” This 
is significant because it demonstrates present day 
trend. Although this particular song was later 
placed with an equally large publisher, the fact re- 
mains that PROOF, PROOF, PROOF, is the order 
of the day. Therefore, it behooves the ambitious 
writer who desires to succeed in a really large way 
to give due consideration to the advantages ac- 
cruing from time to time and money expended in 
an effort to ascertain the public pulse. After all, 
the publisher takes his cue from the public; 
please the public, therefore, and you please the 
larger publisher. 





I. B. D., Goodnight.—Y our poem is exceedingly 
well-written, contains an excellent sentiment and 
might easily be acceptable to any firm that pub- 
lishes this type of song. I suggest the Hall- 
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“Packed with Sound Advice 
and Practical Information” 


HAT is the verdict of George 

B. Jenkins, Jr., after examining 

The ‘Ideal’ Course in Short 
Story Writing. Mr. Jenkins has 
given his unqualified indorsement to 
this most helpful course of instruc- 
tion for those interested in writing 
the short story. His letter, which 
is reproduced herewith, will readily 
convince you of the sincerity with 
which he has praised the “Ideal” 
Course. 

Mr. Jenkins is a successful writer 
and as such is a competent judge 
of what is helpful for the aspiring 
writer. He has contributed verse, 
short stories, one-act plays and 
novelettes to the leading fiction 
magazines, and his work is eagerly 
sought by a long list of readers. 


REGRETS THAT IT WAS NOT 
WRITTEN YEARS AGO. 


Had this course of lessons been 
available years ago, Mr. Jenkins 
would have avoided many blunders. 
We have his word for it. What a 
hint there is in that statement for 
aspiring writers! True it is, that 
beginning writers today have a 
much better chance than those who 
began years ago. They can profit 
by the experience of those who 
have gone before and through a lit- 
tle diligent study learn those things 
that former writers had to get 
through practice requiring years of 
unceasing effort Every writer 
must be a beginner at one time, but 
those who begin with the ‘Ideal” 
Course as a guide can reduce the 
apprentice period to a minimum. 


WHAT IT IS. 

The “Ideal” Course in Short 
Story Writing is a complete set of 
lessons taking up every phase of 
this branch of writing. These les- 
sons have been most painstakingly 
prepared, great care having been 
taken to see that no detail was 
omitted. At the same time they 
were so condensed and arranged as 
to make them clear and concise 
without being cumbersome or bulky 
Each subject is thoroughly treated, 
but in such language as will be 
readily understandable to those en- 
tirely without experience, as well as 
to those who have already had some 
practice, 

LESSON FIVE. 

Mr. Jenkins remarks especially on 
Lesson Five. The subject of this 
lesson is “‘The Importance of Good 
Titles and Proper Handling of 
Notes.” It is a thorough discussion 
of the effect of a good title or bad 
title upon a story, with many sug- 
gestions as to the methods of 
selecting your titles. Much infor- 
mation on the how and why of 
note-taking is also given. Note- 
taking is a most valuable asset to 
good writing, and the information 
in this chapter means much to the 
aspiring writer. 

This, however, is but one lesson 
in twenty-five, every one of which 
takes up some subject of vital im- 
portance to the writer. Lesson One 
takes up “‘The First Essential in 





MR. JENKINS WRITES: 

“I have just finished reading 
‘The Ideal Course’ in Short 
Story Writing’ and found it 
packed with sound advice and 
practical information, and written 
in so fascinating a style that 
studying it will be a pleasure, 
and not a tiresome task. 

“I shall never cease to regret 
that it was not written years 
ago. If it had only come into 
my possession when I first 
started writing fiction, I would 
not have made the stupid blun- 
ders, the asinine mistakes, that 
marred my stories and made 
them race homeward from edi- 
torial offices. 

“Obviously, the Course is the 
result of many hours of labor, 
much research, and a_ vast 
amount of analysis. Yet the 
information it contains is pre- 
sented with great skill and un- 
common charm. 

“Nowhere else have I seen 
such a complete and compre- 
hensive presentation of the fun- 
damental principles of fiction 
writing. I particularly recom- 
mend Lesson 5 to the beginning 
writer as a veritable gold-mine 
of inspirational material.” 

GEORGE B. JENKINS, Jr. 


Mr. Jenkins is a contributor 
of verse, short stories, one act 
plays and novelettes to Smart 
Set, Ainslees, Black Mask, Live 
Stories, Follies, Judge, Saucy 
Stories, Snappy Stories and vari- 
ous newspapers. 











Writing.” There is a_ splendid 
lesson on “How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It,” and another 
on “The Priceless Secret of Suc- 
cess — Write About What You 
Know.” Other lesson subjects are: 
“Writing the Story, Questions to 
Ask Yourself Before Beginning”; 


“Simple Definition of Plot and 
Crisis, How Suspense is Brought 
About”; “Describing the Characters 
is a Trick, After All”; “The Set- 
ting-Putting in the Atmosphere and 
Color, to Convey Feeling’’; ‘‘Writ- 
ing Dialogue Requires Great Care 
and Attention to Detail’; ‘‘Stories 
that the People Want—Love and 
Humor—Why they are in Demand’”’; 
“Preparing the Manuscript, the Way 
it is Done by Professional Writers.” 


Thus you can see from the way 
the lesson titles are worded that 
each lesson must be entertaining 
as well as instructive and helpful. 
Mr. Jenkins has said just this about 
them, and we know that you will 
make similar comment just as soon 
as you examine a few lessons. 


The “Ideal’’ Course in Short 
Story Writing is intended for those 
who want to write good _ short 
stories. It is meant to instruct, 
help and encourage, and it will do 
all that was intended. If you want 
to write short stories and want to 
free yourself of a great part of the 
practice period by quickly learning 
the essential principles, get an 
“Ideal” Course in Short Story 
Writing at once, But first let us 
tell you about 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, 


The price of The “Ideal’’ Course 
in Short Story Writing is $5.00. It 
is worth far more when one con- 
siders the immense amount of help 
that is to be found in it, but that 
was the price originally set and we 
have decided to let the writers 
benefit by it. We are making a 
SPECIAL OFFER at this time of 
The ‘“‘Ideal’’ Course in Short Story 
Writing and a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, which 
amounts in all to $7.00, FOR THE 
SPECIAL PRICE OF ONLY 
$5.00. This is an opportunity to 
get the two greatest aids that any 
writer can ask at a greatly reduced 
price. Send your order in NOW. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me the “Ideal’’ Course on Short Story Writing 
and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the course 


and 12 numbers of the magazine. 


It is understood that if I am not satis- 


fied, that the lessons and magazines can be returned within three days from 
their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without questior 
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MacksCompanys Philadelphia, Pa. I suggest also 
‘that you-submit a typewritten manuscript. 


. 


M.-K., Exchange Village, B. W. I—The pub- 
lishing concern you merition does not offer a par- 
ticularly meritorious proposition, and the possi- 
bilities are good that you will be money in, pocket 
to pass them up. The Chicago house you mén- 
tion is not listed in any directory of music pub- 
lishers and if they; are “music publishers” their 
business is a small one. The composer you men- 
tion is the sort that usually sees wonderful possi- 
bilities in every so-called song lyric sent him, 
and is always positive that he can set a-wonderful 
melody to it. Be-.wary. of this kind. There are 
composers who see faults in the various poems 
sent them and do not hesitate to report to this 
effect. AS a rule they are the sort of composers 
that give results. Unfortunately I can give you 
no information concerning the literary bureau you 
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mention. It is a new one, evidently. 


I suggest, 
however, that you watch your step when dealing 
with any bureau that claims to be able without- 
fail to dispose of your songs, song poems, etc. 


O. C: L., Minneapolis——Albeit your poem js 
nicely developed and constructed, it is very poorly 
titled and is absolutely lacking in acceptable sub- 
ject-matter, and I am sure no publisher would go 
into ecstasy upon receipt of it. Evidently the 
composer who told you you had a “wonderful 
prospect” was seeking a job, for your poem does 
not possess commercial possibilities. 








E, B., Winder.—Frankly, your poems are not 
worthy the expense of a musical setting, for 
neither contains a subject at all interesting and I 
am sure the expenditure would Le a total loss. 
Study present day song hits; this will afford you 
an idea of present day market requirements. 


LUELLA 
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* various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
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Announcement of New Publications 


PALMS: A MAGAZINE OF POETRY, Ga- 
leana 150, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. Editor, 
Edella Purnell. Monthly, 25 cents per copy; 
$3.00 per year. “We are in need of good poems. 
At present we give two complimentary copies to 
contributors, but hope soon to be able to pay, 
also. The first issue of Palms will probably 
appear in January, 1923. New writers are es- 
pecially welcome. 

“In submitting manuscript, for every twenty 
grams or fraction thereof, five cents in American 
stamps should be enclosed in self-addressed en- 
velope, to insure return. Postage from the 
United States to Mexico is the same as within 
the United States.” 


SECRETS, Stories of Life and Love, to be 
published by the Merit Publishing Company, 
Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio, will make its 
first appearance in November. According to its 
sponsors it is to be known as “America’s Most 
Human Magazine.” Stories not over 3,000 words 
in length are desired which, to meet the require- 
ments of this magazine must contain “emotion, 
the thrill of life, versimilitude, eloquence, con- 
vincingness. A sex flavor is not undesirable if 
handled effectively.” All manuscripts must be 
typewritten and double spaced. Payment will be 
made upon acceptance. 


DOLLARS AND SENSE MAGAZINE, 110 
East Twenty-third street, New York City. Albert 
N. Dennis, Editor, 15 cents a copy, $1.50 per 
year, published its first number in August. “The 
chief mission of this magazine is to promote in- 
dividual success, to promote thrift and the sav- 
ing of money by all. individuals, especially by de- 
positing savings in home town banks; to teach 





the value and necessity of all the various services 
rendered by all banking institutions and its rela- 
tion to individual success and general prosperity 
and progress—while at the same time affording 
educational features of merit and ‘real entertain- 
ment. 

“We will purchase only such material as has a 
direct bearing upon the mission of the magazine. 
No ‘general stuff’ is desired. We can use short 
stories of not more than 2,000 words; short 
articles, illustrated, if possible, on any phase of 
banking that would interest bank depositors or 
prospective depositors; short ‘success sketches’ 
with photographs where possible; brief plans for 
saving money and depositing it in banks; odds 
and ends of all kinds, to contain not more than 
250 words and one photograph; verse for fillers, 
both serious and humorous; jokes, epigrams, 
jingles and short, humorous sketches; also separ- 
ate photographs, pictures, cartoons, etc. 

“Rates: Fiction, two cents a word up; articles, 
21%4 cents a word up; verse, 15 cents a line up; 
photographs, $1.50 each up; other material ac- 
cording to merit. Payment will be made 
promptly upon acceptance, and material will be 
reported upon as promptly as is consistent with 
thorough consideration. We reserve the right 
to revise, re-write, or use in any way, anything 
purchased by us.” 


THE CAULDRON, 


, 


formerly The Jack o 
Lantern, P. O. Box 171, New Haven, Conn., Harry 
F. Preller, Editor, will be published for the first 
time November 15th. Well-done short stories 
and readable plays of from 500 to 1,500 words 
are always needed. Nothing exceeding this limit 
can be considered, and no fillers or verse are 
used. Every type of story, providing it be well- 
wrought, is welcomed. Payment will be made on 
publication at the rate of one-half cent a word. 
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Story Writing Taught . 
SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short Story Manuscripts are examined with- 
out charge. You may send your stories now 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 


6459 Hillegass Oakland, California 





OPINIONS OF WRITERS 

“T have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE the sstory, 
' , which you criticized for me. Here’s how!” 

“As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be pleased with 
the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your manuscript, 
» Wins grand prize of one thousand dollars, payable 
October fifteenth per rules .of contest.’ ” 

“Just had a story accepted by “SUNSET.” 
“In March three of my_stories appeared.’ 
“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.’ 
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\ 
ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
W RITECRAFTERS RECTLY PREPARED FOR , 
TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances ; PUBLICATION P 


Waste Paper into Dollars 
Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to ° : 4 SE 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 4 specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 


All manuscripts receive the personal attention your work for you. The -charge for 
- A. he ce ps no rtp a critic straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- part thereof; for copying with editorial 


ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a = 
better understanding of story values and editorial revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 











requirements. Send for particulars. structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
A. L. KIMBALL for particulars. 

116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
Mention Tas Warren's DiaEst Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 








BOOKS WANTED * “ n 
Big money in books—the right kind. I Ed l S 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and . 1toria erv1ce 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. " 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent eo ; 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 








25 West 42d Street New York 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
Do you wish to succeed? Sure, I have helped ° 
others and will help you. Reconstructing stories and cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


photoplays a_ specialty; typed, revised, promptly 


ont set y ¥ like conte r Rates, -2 Se — %, ann a = H A K , E L LI NGSO N 


$5.00 given each month to writer sending most work, 














Enclose stamp for information, : 
ARTHUR WINGERT Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Route 11 Chambersburg, Penna. 
ALL MAKES TYPEWRITERS SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
; : : ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Prices as low as $15.00. Shipped for Five- Our work stands a test that will compete 
Day Trial. Write for our Catalog No. 60. with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 


ARTHUR BROS. 


BERAN TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


58 West Washington St. Chicago, IIl. 
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o You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 


ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 











Doubleday, Page & Company announces that 
it will shortly launch a new magazine in a new 
field. The name of the new publication. will be 
THE HEALTH BUILDER, with the sub-title, 
“How To Keep Well.” It will be a standard size 
magazine, tates ad illustrated, and will appear 
with the November issue. 

The purpose of the magazine is to tell the man 
in the street, and, more especially, the woman in 
the home, how to build up and preserve the 
health. It will treat of hygiene, exercise, correct 
eating, recreation, the forestalling and prevention 
of disease, and the proper care and training of 
children. There will also be articles on sports and 
kindred topics. 

“The Health Builder,” will not be the expo- 
nent of the bulging biceps, nor the breaking of 
records. Neither will it encourage self-treatment 
of real or fancied ailments, but will emphasize the 
value of good health and the best means of pre- 
serving it. 


Prize Contests 


Prizes for comedies of American life, with ten 
characters or less, to run about two hours, are 
offered by the Chautauqua Drama Board, Paul 
M. Pearson, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. Each 
play approved by the Board will be rehearsed and 
produced in six towns, the author receiving $300 
for the privilege of that number of presentations. 
From these plays one will be chosen for the 
Chautauqua circuits for 1923; the author of this 
winning play will receive a royalty of five per 
cent of the admission fees, $3,000 being guaran- 
teed. The play will remain the property of the 
author, but may not be produced by him after 
August 1, 1924. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
signed with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing on the outside the title ofthe 
play and the pseudonym, and enclosing the author’s 
real name and address. The competition will close 
December Ist. 


The True Story Magazine, New York City, 
offers $5,000 in prizes for the most interesting and 
true to life stories received before November Ist. 
The prizes are divided as follows: First prize, 
$1,000; second prize, $500; third prize, $300; 
fourth prize, $200, and thirty additional prizes 
of $100 each. Should the prize awarded a story 
total less than the minimum space rate of two 
cents a word, the larger sum will be paid for it. 


The Forest Theatre, of Carmel, California, 
offers a prize of $100 for an original play suit- 
able for presentation on its outdoor stage, during 
the summer of 1923. 

There is no limitation as to subject and scope, 
though a full evening play will have a decided 
advantage over a short or an exceptionally long 
one. Manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
Secretary, Mrs. V. M. Porter, Forest Theatre, 
Carmel, California, before February 1, 1923, and 
must be accompanied by return postage. 

Any play chosen will remain the property of 
the author, after one production of three per- 
formances. The right to reject or accept plays 
remains with the Directors of the theatre. 
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SONG WRITERS 


Stop! Look! Listen! You would 
not cross the tracks if you knew a 
train was coming. You would not 
mail a song to a publisher if you 
knew it would come back in the next 
mail, or to a publisher whom you 
knew to be supplied by a staff of 
writers exclusively. You would not 
send a popular song to a publisher of 
high-class numbers only, or a classi- 
cal song to a publisher of popular 
songs only, if you were rightly posted 
on song markets. Get wise. One 
dollar brings you a copy of the “Con- 
fidential Directory of Music Pub- 
lishers,” which removes the elements 
of guess-work in song submission. 
It pays for itself in postage saved in 
a very short time. Order today. 


LEE ICE AGENCY 
SISTERSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 








MY WORK IS GUARANTEED 


Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service 
in the Criticism, Revising and Typing of 
short stories, photoplays, poems, song 
lyrics or any other literary material. 


Write for full information, or submit 
manuscripts for estimate without obligation 
to you. 

Ask for my unique plan by which you 
may secure service free. 

W. E. POINDEXTER 


8638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 
in all its phases. I will give your work 
personal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 


f Whatever Your Question | 


Be it the pronunciation of Bolsheviki or 
soviet, the spelling of a puzzling word— 
the meaning of blighty, fourth arm, etc., 
this Supreme Authority— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Contains an Accurate Final Answer 


A century of developing, enlarging, and perfect- 
ing under exacting care and highest scholarship 





insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, 
authority. 

The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries 
has a like significance to that of the government’s 
mark on a coin. The New INTERNATIONAL is the 
final authority for the Supreme Courts and the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 

400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., and FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name Writer’s Digest. 

a 


a 








EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 
Manuscripts carefully edited and typed, 
double spaced, with carbon copy, 75c a 
thousand words or part thereof. Criticism, 
4,000 words or less, $1.00. If of salable 
quality, marketed on commission. Estab- 
lished 1912. Send stamp for further par- 
ticulars and references. 
WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
569-71 West 150th Street, Panama Bldg., 
New York City 











Chicago, Illinois 








DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 





Member Authors’ League of America. 
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The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 

Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, N. J. 





THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 
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The Photo Drama Magazine, 15th St., at Mt. 
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‘ ForA Movie 3tar: Vernon, Philadelphia, will pay $5.00 each month 
WRITE FOR for the best limerick submitted on any great film 
star. The only condition imposed is that the full 
name of the actor or actress suggested must be 


used in every piece of verse printed. No manu- 
scripts are returned. 


THE MOVIES 


Big Money /p /t — 








The Lyric West, 11389 West 27th St, Los An- 


AUS : _| °geles, Cal., is offering two prizes for the year 
Can YOU help supply the demand for] January, 1922-1923; $100 for the best narrative 


fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 


Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


poem or group of poems; $50 for the best lyric. 

Judge, 627 West 48rd St., New York, pays 
$10.00 weekly for the best story, and $5.00 for 
the second best. All others at regular rates. 
Original, unpublished, short, humorous stories 
only are wanted. 








The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, has each month a prize contest—for 
the best letter of not over 400 words on a subject 
designated in each month’s ‘magazine, 





General and Fiction Publications 


THE PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
Second and Center street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Managing Editor, Elizabeth B. Canaday. Issued 
monthly, 5 cents a copy; 35 cents a year. “We 
are buying practically nothing in the way of fic- 
tion at this time, with the exception of a genu- 
inely stirring serial for which we are in the mar- 
ket two or three times each year. We have found 
much success with the American historical novel, 
such as ‘The Soul of Ann Rutledge,’ by Bernie 
Babcock. Another successful type of -serial for 
us has been the adventure story featuring big, 
clean, outdoor life and swiftly moving action, 
such as ‘The Heritage of the Hills,’ by Arthur 
Preston Hankins. However, the sort of story we 
want and find hardest to get is the wholesome, 
informal story of everyday American life, the 
chronicle of victories over the everyday difficul- 
ties of normal human beings, of the joys and sor- 
rows of the average American family. Wherever 
possible, when it can be done without seeming to 
preach, we desire also to emphasize the fact that 
there is happiness to be found in the smaller out- 
of-the-way places of the world.” This publica- 
tion reports on manuscripts within one week, ex- 
cept in case of serials, and pays about a month 
preceding publication. Payment averages about 


Free Interesting Booklet 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 






































It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
booklet. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 








; =] answered. Most of the points V 2 
. -— = which would naturally arise in two cents per word for feature articles; $500 to 
} PHOTOPLAY | your mind are answered fully and $1,000 for serials. 
|mmemnne ||) footie, “THE “PHOTOPLAY rare 
—_—_ booklet, ‘1 Ee P OPLAY . 
| IN THE MAKING.” It contains LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79-89 Seventh 
| a gold — of inform: ation and Avenue, New York 5 Editor, Anita Fair- 

over fifty thousand aspiring wri- © eine + ™ 

i : Gave hand dents sevdkved & chee. grieve. Issued weekly, 15 cents per copy; $6.00 
: ill Send for YOUR copy at once. per year. We want melodramatic love stories 
i 


in which love and right triumph. The intrigue is 
never of the triangle kind; it deals with the hero 
and heroine gloriously overcoming obstacles placed 
in their way by the villain. There should be no 
unhappy endings, and the stories must be clean in 
theme and written in easy, readable style.” Manu- 
script is reported on within a week, and payment 
made on acceptance. 


THE MALTEASER, Gr Grinnell, Iowa. Harold 
N. Swanson, Editor. Issued monthly, 25 cents 
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PLAY WRITING 


Have you plots in mind? Do you often wish to dramatize 
your ideas, but are you handicapped by not knowing how? 


If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. 
personalized course in play-writing is offered by correspondence. 
latent talents and develops your individual tendencies. 

The great scarcity of good plays and the big royalties for successes make this * 
It is given under the supervision of experts, ” 
It is practical throughout, covering one year’s 
instruction by easy stages. If you have creative imagination, and want to devote your 
Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editot of THE 
DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others by individual instruction, 


Complete information will be sent if you mail the coupon below at once. 


course as profitable as it is fascinating. 
with great resources at their command. 


time to self-advancement, learn how 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 


597 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


For the first time, a 
It brings out your 











Please send me full information regarding your course in play-writing. 
I a ccisrgoch each Wareeace sp ELS Arey BAe Sale ee hd ITO SRE EPS SCAND OOO AE NE Ka R Sa paNeT ener an 
RR a Nia ad lea ioe NEMO MEE META te PEM GRACO ERTEN DP ORR EREN ET ER Cae aW ee eae 
CE ons cw 5059 9:65505 9a: oEOTD PENH ET NETH ORES SHEET ORS H NESTE ERTES TS oi cnes0t peered teawerseaastaen 
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MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 





HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 


WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 

JAMES GABELLE 
Times Square Station 


Box 192, 
New York City 














LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 

culars and references. 
5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
Correct Form. 
Work Unsurpassed. 
Neatness and accuracy our motto. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 











AUTHORS! 

If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 


AUTHORS get into direct touch with your 
markets. Write for a copy of “Marketing 
Your Manuscripts,” giving a list of pub- 
lishers.and indicating the types of manu- 
script desired. 25 cents a copy. 


Stow ie TYPING BUREAU 
1744 C St., Washington, D. C. 











BETTER SONG WORK 
Criticizing, revising, composing, arrang- 
ing, copying. Send for literature and prices. 
LEE ICE AGENCY 
Sistersville, West Virginia 








WESTERN STORIES, Books, Articles and 
Songs written, revised and criticized. 


JOEL SHOMAKER 
Ye Olde Editor 
4116 Aiken Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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SPECIAL FOR NOVEMBER 
_Manuscripts Typed, 20c per 1000 Words. 


We want you to get acquainted with 


“STANDARD” SERVICE 


rate during the month of November only. We sug- 
gest markets for every manuscript we handle, free of 
charge. 
Try our other departments—Revising, Criticizing, 
Marketing at reasonable rates. 
STANDARD MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
BUREAU 


1545 Fillmore St., Denver, Colo, 


Therefore we will type your manuscripts at the above 








CRITICISM SERVICE 
of the 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


In response to a considerable demand 
the Writer’s Digest has inaugurated a 
Criticism Department for writers. 

Capable Analysis 
Honest Opinion 
Constructive Suggestion 


For Rates See Page Four. 





- 





Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, Z 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 
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per copy; $1.75 per year. “The leading article 
in our Midwestern number, October, was by Sir 
Philip Gibbs. We will feature a few big names 
but what we want more than all else is the snappy 
epigram and two-line jokes. We. pay 950 cents 
and $1.00, according to merit, for either epigrams 
or jokes. We are at present overloaded on 
poetry and satires. All the book reviews are 
written in this office, or are assigned to those 
people we already have connection with. It will 
soon be a year since we decided to place THE 
MALTEASER on a national basis and from all 
indications we will soon be paying more for what 
we buy.” Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week and payment is made on publication. 





NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE, Franklin 
Square, New York City. Ralph D. Robinson, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 10 cents per copy; $4.00 
per year. This publication can use an occasional 
sporting story in magazine style (not fiction), 
when up to high standard. Acceptable news 
photographs will be purchased at $2.00 per print. 

NEW YORK DRAMATIC NEWS, 17 West 
Forty-second street, New York City. Editor, 
Edwin S. Bettelheim. Issued weekly; 10 cents 
per copy; $4.00 per year. “We have no space 
at present for general contributors. All theatrical 
news is supplied by our own staff.” 

HOT DOG, The Merit Publishing Company, 
Ulmer Building, Cleveland, will consider hilarious 
extravagant skits, not over 250 words in length; 
also verses and epigrams. Payment will be made 
on acceptance. 








THE LYCEUM WORLD, 2228 Lakeview Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., Arthur E. Gringle, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15 cents per copy; $1.00 per year. “We 
need dialogues, monologues, readings and recita- 
tions, for actual platform use—humorous stories 
that bring a hearty laugh; pathetic incidents that 
bring a tear, heroic stories that give a thrill.” 
Pays up to 5 cents a word for material with real 
merit, written with care, and suitable for actual 
platform use. Manuscript submitted at risk of 
writers, and is reported on as soon as possible. 
Rate and date of payment depends upon class of 
material submitted. 





PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, Charles Gatchell, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20 cents per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Is not in the market to the general con- 
tributor, as all the material is furnished by staff 
writers who have the training and experience to 
write the particular type of material demanded 
by this publication. 





ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, Woodstock, 
Ontario, Canada. Editor, C. O. Tatham. Issued 
monthly; 20 cents per copy; $2.00 per year. 
“We are not in the market. At present, we-are 
heavily overstocked and have regular contributors 
who more than fill all our requirements.” 





THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad street, 
3oston, Mass. C. B. Marble, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20 cents per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Publishes one story each month, which 
must be of high class. Uses material on needle- 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 








AUTHORS! 

Excellent service in typing, revising and criticism 
of poem, novel, song and photoplay manuscripts. 
Your work given prompt and expert attention. It 
will pay you to get in touch with us. Write for 
terms and samples of typing. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
1521 Anderson, Louisville, Ky. 








DOLLARS LOST 


Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Song number one, 20c; number two, 20c. 
My letter of advice, 60c. All $1.00, postpaid. Or, 
either offer, at its separate price. 


JEREMY GOLD 


P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 








Professional Manuscript Typing 


50c a thousand words, with one carbon 
copy. Accurate, neat and prompt service. 
Long experience. 


IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 











AUTHORS 2-2 MANUSCRIPTS 


Editorial Service. MSS, criticized, revised, type- 
written. Work of professional and amateur writers 
handled with equal consideration, 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen. Manager 
1120 Elm Avenue. Americus, Georgia 


There’s NO BUNK in these 
Writers’ Aids 


No padding, either. All are honest, straightforward 
material prepared out of actual experience in making 
$4,000 a year by free lance writing. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR 
TRADE PAPERS. 36 pages. Lists 90 trade papers 
that are easiest to sell to and best pay and tells 
what they pay. Price $1.50. 

SUCCESSFUL SYNDICATING. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in syndicating own work to 225 papers 
epitomized in 3,800 words. Price $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY SELLING PHOTOS. 
Lists over 100 American markets paying up to $50 
for a single print. Price, fifty cents. 

WHAT EVERY FICTION WRITER OUGHT 
TO KNOW. Who biggest fiction publishers are, 
what types of stories now sell best, rates paid, etc. 
Lists ALL the leading American fiction publishers. 
Price, fifty cents. 

LIST OF 200 PUBLICATIONS buying my manu- 
scripts during past three years with their addresses 
and rates paid. Price, fifty cents. 

FIVE ASSIGNMENTS THAT WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU. Tell me your experiences in 
writing and I’ll frame five special assignments for 
you, telling you where to get the material, how to 
write it and where to send it. This is the plan on 
which I work and by which I make $350 a month 
and this plan can also make money for you. Price 
of five assipnments, $2. 

PERSONAL CRITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS 
—Fiction, humor, syndicate material, articles—with 
10 possible markets suggested for each manuscript. 
Fifty cents per 1,000 words. 

Get these writers’ aids and get more money out 
of your writing NOW. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


1920 Spy Run Ave FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








—— 


AUTHORS—Have Your Story Published. 
Careful preparation of manuscripts for 
publication. Expert typing, constructive 
criticism and revising. Also photoplays. 
Write for terms. 

Manuscript Revising and Typing Bureau, 

152 West Main St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten: 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 

G. S. WOOD 


Newark, t-3 Delaware 











MSS. NEATLY AND ACCURATELY 
COPIED. 


50 cents per 1000 words; one carbon copy 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND SERVICE 
BUREAU 


296 Broadway, New York City 


ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 

















AUTHORS! Excellent service in typing 
and criticism of your work which will be 
given prompt and _ expert attention. 
Terms, 50c per 1000 words. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
1608 12th Ave., North Birmingham, Ala. 








Authors, Attention! Let me copy your 
manuscripts for you. Neat, accurate 
typewritten work. Prices reasonable. 
Write for terms. 


LENORE MOULTON 
Bethany, Mo. 
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PHOTOPLAY 


WRITERS 





In this most 
interesting and 





| SCENARIO WRITING || instructive vol- 
TODAY 


| ume Miss Lytton 











practical guide 
for every sce- 
nario writer, giv- 
ing all necessary 
|| information, in- 

Wii] cluding model 
wy §=6photoplays writ- 


By Grace Lytton || ‘has developed a 
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carefu 
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nario 


detail. 


tinctiv 


print. 
T 


ten out in the proper form and work- 


agrams for making film versions 


of novels. 


As a text it is a distinctive addition 
to the best of books dealing with the 
photoplay. Here the principles of sce- 
nario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has 


lly avoided the theoretical and 
ed only that information and in- 


struction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful sce- 


writer herself, Miss Lytton is 


able to clearly and readily distinguish 
the important from the unimportant 


Add to this faculty her ability 


to write in a picturesque and colorful 
style that adds power to the unfolding 
of her subject throughout the entire 
book and you have here the most dis- 


re, the most interesting, and the 


most valuable book of its kind now in 


HE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 
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USE THIS COUPON. 
RITER’S DIGEST, 


Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


men:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
rder or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 


mail, postpaid. 








work and housekeeping, the character of which 
can best be learned by study of the magazine. 
Reports promptly and pays month after accept- 
ance, 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, 4050 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Editor, E. P. Hermann. Issued 
monthly; 10 cents per copy; $1.00 per year. - 
“We can use inspirational material,—short articles 
and occasional verse. We make a specialty of 
personality sketches of men who have succeeded 
through self-education and unusual effort. Can 
use material on how to increase ability, work 
more efficiently, market personal services, get 
along with people. Seldom use material of more 
than 1,000 words, and prefer articles of 300 to 500 
words. Pay 1 cent a word upon publication.” 








MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 168 W. Twenty- 
third street, New York City. Editor, Lu Senareus. 
Semi-monthly; 10 cents a copy. Will welcome 
detective novelettes of about 12,000 words. For 
type and class of stories study the magazine. 
Reports on manuscripts within four weeks, and 
pays upon acceptance, 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 25 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York City. Editor, James R. 
Quirk. Issued monthly; 25 cents per copy; 
$2.50 per year. Wants only stories with screen or 
stage theme, and informal pictures of screen stars. 
Reports on manuscript in two weeks, and pays 
on acceptance. 


NAUTILUS MAGAZINE, 247 Cabot Street, 
Holyoke, Mass. Elizabeth Towne, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents per copy; $2.00 per year. 
“We need articles on New Thought and personal 
experiences in the application of it. We do not 
publish stories.” Reports on manuscripts within 
ten to sixty days, and pays on acceptance, 


NATIONAL BRAIN POWER MONTHLY, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York City. Editor, 
W. Adolphe Roberts. Issued monthly; 25 cents 
per copy; $3.00 per year. Can use success stories, 
personality sketches, inspirational material, fic- 
tion; will be glad to consider photographs. Re- 
ports on manuscript within three or four weeks, 
and pays on publication. 


CANADIAN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
LIMITED, 716 Transportation Bldg., Montreal. 
Editor, Garnault Agassiz. Issued monthly; 25 
cents per copy; $2.00 per year. Can use articles 
and photographs dealing with Canadian subjects 
of every kind; also strong fiction with a Canadian 
setting. 

THE TOWNE GOSSIPE MAGAZINE, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. Carter Merwin, Editor. “We are 
in the market for a five or six thousand word 
love or mystery story, to be published immedi- 
ately in four or five installments. Will pay word 
rate, upon publication. All stories must be type- 
written, name and number of words at top of 
page.” 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, is not interested in sentimental 
stories, stories of trite plot, fantastic tales, or 
wild-west stories. Their present special needs 
are short stories with an American flavor. A 
report on manuscript is made in from two to 
four weeks, and they pay on acceptance. 
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ATTENTION 


Shortstory Students: You can obtain 
practical assistance in your study by reading 
“THE RED HOT DOLLAR,” a book 
containing twelve real short stories, and 
studying the analyses and criticism which 
have been prepared. There is no better 
way to learn how to write. Both will be 
mailed upon receipt of $3.00. 


Shortstory Syndicate 
SALEM, MASS. 





Don't Take Chances 
It Doesn’t Pay 


Numerous stories of real merit are daily re- 
jected by publications because of faulty manu- 
script preparation. Frankly, busy editorial 
staffs just will not consider a story not pre- 
sented in proper form—their form. 

REMOVE ALL DANGER 
of your work being returned on this account 
by sending your manuscripts for publisher 
preparation to specialists who know publica- 
tion requirements. The charge is only 50 cents 
per 1,000 words, and it certainly pays. Try 
us on your nezt story. 

Prompt Result-getting Service 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE OF NEW YORK 

Times Square P. O. Box 62, New York City 











WRITERS: Send us your MSS. for neat, 
accurate and prompt typing. MSS. and Photoplays 
typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
All work includes one carbon copy. 

Our work is guaranteed—give us a trial. 


WRITERS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


2420 Roosevelt St. Ft. Worth, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
50c per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Return postage paid. 
MAE KECK 


1140 W. 5th St. Marion, Ind. 


WRITERS—JUST A MOMENT: 
We offer: 

Letter-perfect typing, 40c per thousand 
words or part thereof. 

Competent, helpful revision, 25c a thousand 
words. 

Criticism—constructive, frank, $1.00 for 4,000 
words or less; 20c per thousand over that 
amount. 

Poetry, jokes, songs typed at 1c a line. 

Personal service; prompt returns, marketing. 

Give us a trial—and come again. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Literary Brokers 
Okawville, Ill. 








$200.00 GOING! GET YOUR SHARE. 


You’d be surprised at our typing service’s excel- 
lency; 50c a thousand—try it, 


You’d be wild over our Writer’s Free Aid—ask us. 


WRITER’S WORKSHOP 
4838 N. Seeley Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
By the author of over fifty published short 


stories. Send stamp for particulars. 


FRANK DORRANCE HOPLEY 
Hotel Albert New York City 




















Authors’ Manuscripts Typewritten 
Sample of work 
on request. 


J. F. BUNN, JR. 
2024 S. 5th St. Springfield, Ill. 


SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
T. F. Sullivan, Mgr. 
403 Orange St. Springfield, Mass. 
Manuscripts Carefully Typed. 


ENVELOPES — PAPER 
200 es Manila, outgoing and return....... $2.50 
200 Manila envelopes for heavy enclosures..... 3.00 
(Deduct 50c if you desire unprinted + see gaa 
Best white bond typewriter paper, 500 sheets... ar 
Yellow second sheets, ream..........seeeeseee 6 
Specimens mailed on request. Goods sent aa 


THE COPHER PRINT SHOP 
1694 Hewitt Ave. St. Paul Minn. 














Manuscripts of all kinds Revised, Cor- 
rected, Typewritten. 


Expert work. Prompt service.. Carbon copy 
furnished. 50 cents per 1000 words. 


H. M. SMALLEY 
752 Wallace St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 

The producers are crying for original photoplays. 
Your ideas may be worth thousands. Let us revise 
your photoplays and put them in salable form. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Send 
for information today. We do not give courses in 
photoplay writing. 

CALIFORNIA PHOTOPLAY REVISION BUREAU 

3715 Harbor View Ave. Oakland, Calif. 
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WRITERS! 


You are entitled to the best in typing and 
revising for your money. 

Ve are pleasing scores of authors monthly. 
A card will bring samples of our work. 


Co er cee eer 50c per 1000 words 
WICH TEVISINE. ..06.00855 75c per 1000 words 
WINE eke ccnrta false dneta Std dalcioce Seeraiere 2c per line 


Special rates for manuscripts containing 
over ten thousand words. 

We also maintain an up-to-date list of 
markets for our clients. 


BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
115144 Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 








AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 
neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, 1c per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do corre cting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 








The Marolf School of Song-Craft 
By Post) 


Twenty years of special study and preparation. 
Choice of ten courses. Send $1 for enrollment, first 
lessons, complete typewritten analysis, and new as- 
signment. Address: 

LOUIS C. MAROLF, M. A. 

Author of “The Wooing of Quimby’s Daughters 

and other poems, 








Box 181 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


MME. FRANCES LE ROY 
Will give a careful reading and dependable 
criticism of your script for $2 and return 
postage. Special rates for revision and 
protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
236 West 22nd St. New York City 


Wilton Junction, Iowa 














Send Along MSS. for Correct Typing. 
25% reduction on first work! 
Free criticism where needed. 

RATES: 55c per 1000 words (including Plays and 
Synopses); Poems, 1%c a line; reduced rates for 
lengthy work. 

TYPING SANCTUM 


Box A, Ellicott City, Md. 








$15.00 FREE. Authors!!! Let your MSS. 
be typewritten by college expert. Guar- 
antee promptness, neatness and accuracy. 
$15.00 Reward every three months. Par- 
ticulars free on request. 
THOS.'H. TANK 


16-22 5th St. Evansville, Ind. 











PEOPLE’S STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Editor, A. L. Sessions, 
Issued semi-monthly; 20 cents per copy; $4.00 
per year. This publication needs at present ad- 
venture stories of about 50,000 words. Reports 
on manuscript within ten days and pays on 
acceptance. 


THE CONTINENTAL NEWS FEATURE 
SYNDICATE, Highland Park, Michigan, writes: 
“Your notice of the organization of the Conti- 
nental News Syndicate brought us replies from 
almost every state in the Union as well as from 
Canada, Mexico and Ireland. We did not know 
that you had such an extensive reach and cer- 
tainly appreciate the publicity you have given us. 
We shall not be able to use any more material 
this year unless we can get something unusually 
attractive and well written.” 








AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, Warren- 
ton, Mo. Frank H. Hollman, Editor. “All people 
interested in the raising of pigeons, either as a 
hobby or as an exclusive business, are invited to 
contribute articles telling of actual experiences 
with pigeons, problems confronted and overcome, 
how money has been made out of the raising of 
pigeons. There is no remuneration except for 
special contributions requiring special research 
work. Photographs are welcome.” 





Agricultural Publications 

NOR’WEST FARMER, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Editor, H. B. Smith. Issued semi-monthly; $1.00 
per year. “We desire articles on farm and house- 
hold devices with illustrations (line drawings) 
and short descriptions; children’s stories, short 
stories (1,600 words or less); labor-saving 
methods on the farm and in the home; unusual 
happenings on farms, preferably humorous; 
small funny pictures for children and grown-ups; 
sentimental stories (short) of home, mother, etc., 
special St. Valentine, Hallowe’en, Christmas and 
New Year’s stories and articles.” Reports within 
a week of receipt, and pays on acceptance. The 
rates vary with class of material from $2.50 per 
column (of 800 words) 





MISSOURI RURALIST, 1410 Pine Street, St. 
Louis. Issued semi-monthly; 5 cents per copy; 
50 cents per year. This publication needs no 
manuscript at present, and always gives prefer- 
ence to manuscripts submitted by residents of 
Missouri. 





Business and Trade Publications 


THE PACIFIC CATERER, 665 Empire Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. Paul J. Jensen. Issued 
monthly; 15 cents per copy; $1.00 per year. “We 
need, and we need it all the time, well-written 
articles on restaurants and hotels, preferably new 
institutions, but especially institutions that can 
offer something different in service or equipment. 
The articles must be written for the caterer and 
not for the patron, for the Pacific Caterer is 
strictly a trade journal. We pay half a cent a 
word, and within thirty days after acceptance. 
When possible, photos should accompany articles.” 





GOOD HARDWARE, 709 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, J. W. Greenberg. Issued 
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Writers Wanted! 


Motion Picture Studios are not buying “original” 
or unpublished stories now. We want to get in touch 
with fiction writers who can develop unusual motion 
picture plots which have been approved by our expert 
reading staff, into magazine stories, which will then 
be submitted to proper publications through our 
Sales Department. 

Scenario writers who wish to thus have their plots 
developed before they are offered to the studios, are 
invited to write us. Just ask for information about 
our Fictionizing Department. 


WRITERS’ FORUM 
623 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and ac- 
curately typed. One carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. Corrections free. Low 
revision rate. Quality work, quick service. 
One trial will convince. 


THE AUTHORS’ AID 
32-A Brattle St. Portland, Maine 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 


$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 











SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! Music composed to your song 

oems at reasonable prices by expert composers. Our work is 
strictly first-class, and the best on the market, regardless of other's 
prices. Criticism of song poem, 25 cents in coin. Revision of 
song poem $2.00. Also Vaudeville acts, sketches, monologues, 
special songs, and music. Special written material of all kinds 
for the Vaudeville stage. Send song poems today, enclose postage 
fer return of same if unavailable. Cash must accompany all orders. 
Best of reference. For a fair and square deal address: 


FRANK E. MILLER, Composing, Revising, and Song Writing 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, New York. 


HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 
Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 


FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














STOP! LOOK! THINK! 


Addressing envelopes, per thousand, $6. Copying 
manuscripts, per thousand words, 50c. Give us a 
trial and be convinced that we give excellent service. 


THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 
Fisher, La. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 


Our typing and revising department is 
equipped to give you prompt attention and 
expert service at a moderate cost. YOUR 
satisfaction is our aim. Postal brings 
rates, etc. 

NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Equitable Building. Washington, D. C. 











MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
BUREAU 
Novels, short stories, photoplays, etc., typed in 
proper form for publication, 50c per thousand words, 
one carbon. Return postage paid. 
R. B. LESLIE, Mgr. 


Box 4407 Jacksonville, Fla. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 


Efficient Criticism 
Address CORNELIA BELL, Mer. 


412 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED and REVISED 
Also Photoplays and Poems 

Have your manuscripts typed in acceptable form 

as demanded by publishers at 50 cents per 1000 words, 

Our adequate facilities for handling large quantities 
of this work will assure you satisfactory service. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

61 E, Green Street Champaign, IIl. 











STANDARD TYPING STUDIO 
West Louisville, Ky. Daviess County 
Solicits your patronage. 
Revising—Typing — Manuscripts, Photo- 
plays,- Poems, Songs. Prompt Service. 
Reasonable Rates. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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EDITORS ARE SEEKING 
“MANUSCRIPTS OF DISTINCTION” 
Let us put yours in that class. 


‘*TY PING: that will appeal to the most 
meticulous editor. 


REVISION that eliminates i features 
which bring rejection slips. 


Better Service. — Lower Rates 
Particulars on request., 


TEXAS TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 
29 Longview Road, Tyler, Texas 








AUTHORS! 
Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 
RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








WRITERS: Your revising and typing of 
Manuscripts, Poems and _  Photoplays 
neatly done. Standard form. Write. for 


prices. 
Writers’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
2420 Roosevelt St. Fort Worth, Tex. 








> 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


one cent line. Good carbon copies. 


LEE ICE AGENCY 
Sistersville, West Virginia 


35c Thousand words. Poems and songs, 








$$ 500 CASH $ $ 


That is what I will pay in prizes for the best second 
verses submitted for the popular new ballad, ‘‘Harbor 
of Love.” Young writers especially encoura aged; you 
may have just the idea that will win. Confidence 
pays, let me prove it. ene 25c for copy of sheet 


music with particulars and submit the winning verse, 
Address GERALD 'B. HIBBARD 
2408 W. Kiowa Colorado Springs, Colorado 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT EXPERTLY 
TYPED, SO IT WILL SELL. 


Write for terms and information. 


MILDRED E. LAMBERTON 
Green Cove Springs Florida 








AUTHORS! Have your manuscripts accu- 
rately and properly typed. Reasonable 
rates. Prompt _ service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

AUBURN TYPING BUREAU 
Box 217 Auburn, Alabama 

















monthly; 10 cents per copy; $1.00 per year, 
Wants material which will help the retail mer- 
chant in selling his goods. Always interested in 
unusual photographs. Reports on manuscript 
within a week or ten days, pays 1 cent a word and 
up, upon acceptance. 


THE MUSIC TRADES,’ 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. John D. Freund, Managing Editor, 
Issued weekly; .10 cents per copy; $3.00 per year, 

“The, Music Trades is a weekly, published for 
manufacturers of, and dealers in pianos, player- 
pianos, talking machines, records, music rolls, 
musical merchandise. At present we are in- 
terested in feature articles on merchandising.” 
Can use photographs. Reports on manuscripts 
at once, pays $3.00 per column on tenth of month 
after publication. 








ROCK PRODUCTS, 542 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. - Nathan C. Rockwood, Editor. 
Issued twice a month; 25 cents per copy; $2.00 
per year. “We use manuscripts on new and in- 
teresting installations and ideas in the produc- 
tion of cement, lime, gypsum, sand and gravel, 
crushed stone, phosphate, talc and soapstone in- 
dustries.” Interested in photographs; pays upon 
publication. 





BUILDING MATERIALS, 1807 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.. Editor, Harvey Whip- 
ple. Issued monthly; 10 cents per copy; $1.00 
per year. “We are in the market for merchan- 
dising articles; schemes for advertising; show 
witidow ads, etc.; articles telling how building 
supply dealers have. been successful in special 
selling campaigns; personal items relating to 
building supply dealers, giving the name and ad- 
dress of dealer in each case. We can-use a very 
limited amount of fiction, if it contains some 
cardinal underlying business principle. We do 


not object to a love or adventure interest, but if “ 


the story is closely tied up to the building supply 
field, so much the better.” Pays 34 cent to 1% 
cent a word, upon publication. 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 709 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. Editor, J. W. Greenberg. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents per copy; $1.00 per 
year. Wants articles and unusual photographs 
on the retail merchandising of groceries. Reports 
within a week or ten days. Pays 1 cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 








Technical Publications 


POPULAR. RADIO, 9 East Fortieth street, 
New York City. Kendall Banning, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per year. 
“We need articles and short items of practical 
helpfulness to the radio amateur,—articles that 
describe how to make radio apparatus and how 
to instalf it; new applications of radio, new in- 
ventions, new circuits. We are especially in- 
terested in photographs and short items illus- 
trated with photos or diagrams. Cannot use fic- 
tion, poetry or cartoons.” Reports almost imme- 
diately and pays on acceptance at the rate of 
about 2 cents a word. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire. Wilfred A. French, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents per copy; $2.50 per year. 
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MANUSCRIPT PAPER and ENVELOPES 
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FOR WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, POPULAR 
SONGS, ETC. 









OPES 





For the convenience of ‘writers who 
wish to present their manuscripts: in * 
proper form we-can furnish a complete 
set of good quality manuscript paper 
consisting of: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8%x11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for carbon copies, 
25 Manila. Envelopes, 414x9% inches in which 


manuscripts are to he mailed. 

25 Manila Envelopes; 4x 9, which you are to self 
address and enclose with your manuscript for 
the editor’s reply. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


Price of Complete Set—Only $1.50. 


Orders for less than full sets are not accepted. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 








Manuscripts Typed, bond paper, carbon 
copy, prompt, neat, accurate work. Return postage 
paid. Free correction; particular attention to 
spelling and punctuation. 50c a thousand words; 


Songs and poems, 2c a line. 


* MAUD K. ‘HAYDEN 


Route 1 Pittsfield, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories — Plays — Scenarios — Revised — Typed 
Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words, 
THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 
Old Westland Hotel, Back Bay Boston, Mass. 











AUTHORS! Manuscripts correctly and 
accurately typed. Prompt service. Rates: 
55c per 1000 words; 2c per line for poems. 


Cc. J. MUEHLENBERG 
3214 Lloyd St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 














Simple copying (no corrections made) 50 to 75 cents 
a thousand words. Revising without typing, 35 to 
50 cents a thousand words. Revising with typing 
$1.00 to $1.50 a thousand words. Typing poems, 
2 cents a line. Addressing and mailing circulars 
for others, $1.00 a hundred. 


CRESCENT CITY TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


2324 Tulane Ave. New Orleans, La. 


ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 

We are offering you HIGHEST CLASS SERVICE 
in preparing your manuscripts ‘ec photoplays for 
publication at reasonable prices.) A SQUARE DEAL 
to all is our motto. Write for terms, 


AUTHORS TYPING AND AID CO. 
S. H. Vessels, Mgr. 
2822 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 











AUTHORS! 

Manuscripts properly typed. 
for terms. 
R. DEWEY 

Author’s Representative 

438 Melbourne Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Write 


WRITERS! If your manuscript sent me 
for typing at 30c per 1000 words, carbon, 
postage free, bears the lucky number, 
you'll receive a xylophone for a Xmas 
present. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 

We typewrite authors’ manuscripts neatly and 
accurately at reasonable rates—far less than those 
charged by ordinary public stenographers who know 
nothing of the strict technical rules required by 
editors. Write us for terms, 


AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING BUREAU 
P. O. Box 125 Bainbridge, Georgia 








WRITERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
Have your photoplays and stories neatly 
typewritten; they will sell more readily. 
Rates very reasonable. Prompt service. 
Write for information. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
1122 N. 6th St. Reading, Pa. 

















Photoplays, Short Stories, Manuscripts 
typed and revised by experienced typist. 
Reasonable rates. 

MRS. W. P. KING 
Public Typist Mercedes, Texas 











ASSURE YOURSELF 


of neat, regular and accurate copy by sending your 
manuscripts to us for preparation, Special attention 
paid to technical form, punctuation and _ spelling. 
Prompt and courteous service. All work guaran- 
teed. 50 cents per 1,000 words, one carbon copy. 
Poems, 2 cents per line, 
ALBERT E. CAMERON 

4538 Fernhill Road Philadelphia, Pa, 


_copy; $2.50 per year. 








$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest 
Send for Free Sample Copy 








Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems 
Typewritten in correct technical form that will appeal 
to editors; attractive work and prompt service 
assured, 50c per 1000 words, including one carbon. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 


PERSHING MANUSCRIPT TYPING CO. 
R. R. H, Box 230 Indianapolis, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPT COPYING 
Short Stories, Poems, Novels and Photoplays 
typed. A neat and correct typewritten copy of your 
manuscript will add greatly to its selling value. Work 
done neatly, promptly and efficiently. Write for rates, 
E. M. WEHR 
1271 Heaton St. Hamilton, Ohio 








GREETING CARD WRITERS 

“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 

Get this book; ’twill pay you well, 

Has the list of those who buy 

And companies you’d best not try. 
Greeting card game told in 4,000 a with most 
complete cys List published. $1.( 

Lh ae & BS. pond sal 

329 ietinabes St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








AUTHORS, Listen! Expert typing. Manu- 
scripts typed, with or without revising. 
Poems typed. Send us your work for 
better results. 


CAROLINA TYPING BUREAU 
305 S. McDowell Street Charlotte, N. C. 











WANTED 
Manuscripts typed......25c per 1000 words 
NONZS“ANG POEMS. ......665s0000.8 UNES Ic 


Circular letters, addressing envelopes. 
Reasonable rates. 


CLARA R. FOLEY, Paulding, Miss. 








VHE WRITER’S DIGEST 


“We are glad to consider illustrated articles on 
technical and artistic photography, and short items 
of scientific interest and value. We are also in 
the market for articles describing interesting 
places in various parts of the world, which should 
be profusely illustrated. All pictures must be of 
good technical and artistic quality.” Reports on 
manuscript in one to two weeks, pays $3.75 per 
page, $1.00 per illustration, upon publication. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 225 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York City. Paul A. 
Jenkins, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents per 
“We want brief stories of 
significant development in science and industry, 
informative feature stories along psychological 
lines; articles about scientific and industrial per- 
sonalities. Illustrative photographs always neces- 
sary, usually averaging three or four to a page. 
At present we especially need photographs of 
winter-time accessories for house and automobile.” 
Reports on manuscript within two or three days, 
and pays upon acceptance. 





RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, New York. Editor, Arthur H. 
Lynch. Issued monthly; 25 cents per copy; $3.00 
per year. “We are in the market for experiences 
in the use of radio that will interest the radio 
public, and news items concerning radio not 
available in the newspapers; also technical arti- 
cles which possess a high standard of accuracy.” 
Report on manuscript within ten days, and pays 
2 cents a word upon publication. 








THE PHOTO-MINIATURE, 103 Park Ave. 
New York City. Editor, John A, Tennant. Issued 
monthly; 49 cents per copy; $4.00 per year. “We 
use monographs of 2,000 words on popular photo- 
graphic subjects. It is advisable before sending 
finished manuscript to submit skeleton of sub- 
ject and treatment to avoid rejection of manu- 
script not suited to our policy. Photographs 
used.” Reports on manuscript in two weeks, 
pays first-class rates upon acceptance. 

POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Managing Editor, J. L. 
Peabody. Issued monthly; 25 cents per copy; 
$3.00 per year. “We need photographs and details 
of new developments in the field of science, me- 
chanics, invention, industry and discovery.” Re- 
ports on manuscript within a few days, and pays 
on acceptance, 





Juvenile 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK: THE CHILD’S 
MAGAZINE, 33 West Forty-ninth street, New 
York City. Editor, John Martin. Issued monthly; 
40 cents per copy; $4.00 per year. This publica- 
tion is not in the market for new material at 
present, as it has an ample supply of material 
to last for some time. 





Greeting Card Publishers 


MILNER BROTHERS, 367 Park Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are in the market for four-line greeting 
cards, for birthdays, weddings, congratulations, 
Pays 25 cents 


etc. No Christmas verse wanted. 
to 50 cents a line, upon acceptance. 
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A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FREE 


HERE IS A BRAND NEW BOOK JUST OFF 
THE PRESS THAT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
= n AND ANSWER MANUAL 
| he writer's By HARRY V. MARTIN 


Question and 
Answer Manual 


arte lho Here at last is the reference book that writers 
TT . 
HA | have been wanting for a long time. Every 
| . . 
ii i day questions arise, and often one spends hours 
Hi | 




















searching through the library for the answer. 
In this manual, just such questions are gath- 














| ered together in logical order, so that the writer 
ll may quickly find the answer to practically any 
question pertaining to writing. 

You will find questions and their answers on photoplay writing, 
play writing, story writing, newspaper writing, writing feature 
articles, syndicating, song writing, writing publicity, how to present 
manuscripts, and many other important subjects. It is a valuable 
book to any writer and will be of untold help if kept always on the 
work desk. 


























How You May Secure a Copy Free 
To introduce this brand new book, we are offering to send a copy 
absolutely FREE of all charge and postpaid to any one sending in 
a yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at the regular 
price of $2.00. Fill out the coupon below and send it to us+with 
$2.00. You will receive a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
AND ANSWER MANUAL absolutely FREE and postpaid by 
return mail, and your subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


for one year will begin with the current issue. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
912 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 912 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: :—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. En- 
closed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 
by return mail, postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 




















Partly Folded 
sels Hl Closed for Carrying 


WHEN YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
REACHES THE EDITOR 


Wwitt it be monotonously typed, lacking emphasis and typographical 
beauty—or will it be Hammond-typed? 

The versatile Hammond enables you to express in your writing, the emphasis 
and shades of meaning that you employ in actual speech. 

Two different type-sets are always on the machine, and your choice from 
others are instantly attachable. Thus, you can give your manuscript the 
full expression and force that you intend it to have. 


Petite = for extra condensing’ 
Miniature — for refined letters 
Smell Roman=-neat business 


dortbht - brivate corresbondence 
Medium Roman-general letters 
Italic - emphasizing. 

SPECIAL GOTHIC CLEAN CUT 
Gothic -— sermons, lectures 


R 


oman - sermons, lectures 
- new, attractive 


The Hammond accommodates any width of paper, and types index cards, 
etc., flat. It has a full capacity, standard keyboard. 

Folded and in its case, the Hammond is about the size of a small hand-bag. 
It is the sturdiest, handiest, most versatile typewriter in the world today. 


Write for full information and prices. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CORP., 604 East 69th St., New York 


The Versatile 


HAMMO 


TYPEWRITERS 











